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PNESS ABOUT LORD CALVERT. LIGHTNESS THAT DE- 


OOTHNESS, MELLOWNESS AND MATURITY. BUT WHY 


TALK ABOUT IT? IT’S ALL THERE TOlUTASTE AND TO ENJOY...AND 


YOUR OWN GOOD TASTE IS THE ONLY TEST THAT MATTERS. 
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Lawrence G. 
Ecroyd 





Lawrence G. Ecroyd, Vancouver pub- 
lishing executive and a writer on busi- 
ness topics, examines the effect of 
Alaskan statehood on Canada, in an 
article on Page 8 of this issue. One 
effect Mr. Ecroyd sees is the end to 
a Washington-inspired monopoly of 
transportation to Alaska which may 
create new business for Canadian car- 
riers, 


Anthony 
West 





Anthony West, who reports to SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT on the American scene 
from New York, discusses, on Page 
10, the celebrated Sherman Adams- 
Bernard Goldfine case, with scant 
sympathy for Mr. Adams. Mr. West 
recalls from American history some 
colorful rascals who, despite their 
blemished reputations, enjoyed the 
confidence of presidents. 


Hugh 
Garner 





Hugh Garner, prolific Canadian mag- 
azine journalist, novelist, and televi- 
sion playwright, visits the Shakespea- 
rean shrine of Stratford, Ont. to find 
out what the celebrated Festival has 
done to the town. In his article on 
Page 12, he discovers that the towns- 
people have decided Shakespeare is 
here to stay and are turning him into 
a major industry, comparable in eco- 
nomic significance with the railway 
shops, once Stratford’s mainstay. 
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sion playwright, visits the Shakespea- 
rean shrine of Stratford, Ont. to find 
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done to the town. In his article on 
Page 12, he discovers that the towns- 
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here to stay and are turning him into 
a major industry, comparable in eco- 
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why 

| fly 
B-OAC 





DeLuxe travel by BOAC is 
more than a flight—it’s an 
experience in luxury. You relax 
in spaciously designed cabins 
with foam-soft seating—to be 
pampered by the most gracious 
service in the air. Board your 
plane at Montreal or New 
York. If more convenient— 
Detroit, Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco. To 51 countries on all 6 
continents, fly BOAC and 
enjoy the world’s finest service 
aloft! 


Reservations through your Travel Agent 
or British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


ly>> BOA 


World leader in jet travel 





Letters 


The Unitarians 


. the caption next to the illustration of 
the present building of the First Unitarian 
Church of Toronto stating that it “had 
its beginnings in a donated Yonge Street 
movie theatre” is not correct. 

It is an interesting historical fact that 
the church was established in 1845 in a 
discarded Wesleyan chapel on George 
Street, below Queen Street, later occupied 
by the then new Cooke’s Presbyterian 
Church. In 1853 the Unitarians with con- 
siderable effort built the simple Gothic 
church on Jarvis Street, occupied by them 
for nearly a century; a well-known Toron- 
to landmark until it was sold and demol- 
ished in 1949. The congregation then oc- 
cupied the Yonge Street theatre until the 
new church on St. Clair Avenue was built. 

When the Jarvis Street church was built 
religious feeling ran high and to admit 
membership often meant social ostracism 
and even loss of employment. Happily 
conditions have changed ... 

TORONTO C. W. CRUICKSHANK 


The article on Unitarians in Toronto by 
Hugh Garner runs true to recent form in 
its studied omission of any reference to 
the late Dr. J. C. Hodgins, minister of 
the congregation for over a quarter of a 
century. He was a man of erudition, mod- 
esty, kindliness and honour not easily for- 
gotten. 
OTTAWA Vv. S. STEVENS 
. As for being “Perhaps” the fastest 
growing sect in Canada, what of it? It is 
to be classed with all other American im- 
ports, such as Four-Square Gospel, Jeho- 
vah Witnesses, Mormonism, Christian Sci- 
ence, and, what have you! ... 
WILLOWDALI H. SULLIVAN COBB 


Side of the Angels 


I was particularly disgusted with the letter 
under the heading of the Will to Work. I 
presume that your correspondent was at- 
tempting to be facetious and only suc- 
ceeded in being stupid and libellous. I 
thought that the old bogey of the idle 
Public Servant had been decently buried 
many years ago. 

J have at various times worked for both 
Federal and Provincial Governments and 
I can assure your correspondent that 
people employed in the Public Service 
work just as hard as in other walks of life, 
and often put in many hours of overtime 
for which they are not remunerated... . 


I would say that the average Public 
Servant displays more intelligence and 
probably works just as hard as your cor- 
respondent from Calgary. 


HANEY, B.C. GERRARD A. BING 


Boob or Writer? 


Your article “Terror in the Kootenay” 
recalls the fact that the great Leo Tolstoi 
was the principal sponsor of the original 
Doukhobor settlement in Canada. As a 
result, the terrorist Freedomite movement 
may be said to stem from the great man’s 
particular conception of freedom. 

Doesn’t this support the thesis of your 
book reviewer, Robertson Davies that it 
is quite possible to be an effective writer 
and a boob as well? 


KELOWNA MARY DONOVAN 


The Hot (Air) War 


Few people will deny that in the recent 
Middle-East propaganda battle Khrushchev 
has been winning hands down. Every time 
the Soviet leader leads with his right, 
or even his left, one of our boys seems 
to be leading with his chin. 

There’s no advantage in being twice as 
high-minded and freedom-loving as your 
opponent if he happens to be twice as 
smart. 


OTTAWA WILLIAM BYRNES 


Program Please! 


Isn’t it time that some reputable journal 
such as SATURDAY NIGHT outlined the 
program, if any exists, of Civil Defence? 
As it is, most of us are completely in 
the dark. What do we do in case of 
sudden nuclear attack? Head for the cel- 
lar? Call on God? Consult the yellow 
pages? 

There seems to be rumor of a plan 
to evacuate the whole of Metropolitan 
Toronto to the Huron Peninsula at the 
first distant early warning. It is to be 
hoped that the Civil Defence group has 
worked out the logistics of this scheme, 
which promises to be roughly like getting 
the Children of Israel across the Red Sea 
without the help of Moses. 

TORONTO Cc. J. WILLS 


Bullet Proof Vest 


The silliest argument against an anti- 
summit meeting on this continent was 
the one about the inability of the New 
York police to safeguard the life of Mr. 
Khrushchev. If! this suggestion had come 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


a 


Sa 


from Moscow instead of from New York 
it would have been regarded as the usua! 
anti-American propaganda for home con- 
sumption. 

As it is, the Soviet citizen is probably 
asking himself which particular group is 
plotting to bump off the Soviet leader? 
Gangsters, the Southern lynch mob, or 
President Eisenhower’s personal body- 
guard? 

WINNIPEG T. K. LUND 


Dream Cars 


Couldn’t one of your correspondents in- 
vestigate the story of the 1000 cars that 
were ordered for export to China from 
the Canadian branch of an Ameri:an 
motor firm? 

According to Chinese Foreign Secretary 
and Vice Premier Chen Yi, China didn’t 
order the cars at all. Maybe someone 
else ordered them and the clerk took 
down the wrong address. Maybe they 
were ordered by Chiang Kai-Shek and 
someone mixed the order blanks. Or 
maybe nobody ordered them. Isn't it 
possible they were just dreamed up by 
someone interested in stirring up anti- 
American feeling? Could be. 

WINDSOR LYN FORTESCUE 


Bottle Imp 


While the temperance forces have been | 


busy at home fighting the establishment 
of cocktail bars and limiting liquor ad- 
vertising to nature parables in the street 
cars, the liquor forces in Brussels are in- 
sisting on a 25% cover charge unless 
liquor is served at the Canadian restaurant 
at the Belgium Exhibition. 

Seems as though when you spend all 
your energies suppressing the Demon Rum 
at home, he just pops up abroad 
TORONTO R. T. W. FOSTER 


Academe! ’Shun! 


I see there is a move on foot to have 
academic degrees granted by the Royal 
Military College at Kingston. The step 
should be regarded with the gravest sus- 
picion—the same suspicion with which 
for years the military mind has regarded 
brains of any sort. There can be only one 
way out and that is to have the RMC 
degree so identified that it cannot be con- 
fused with cne issued by an institution of 
higher learning. We cannot afford, other- 
wise, to handicap the careers toward com- 
mand, of the young gentlemen. For the 
Army, an organization with a gift toward 


weird and wonderful abbreviation, the | 


task should not be too hard. 
VICTORIA ELLIS V. CONOVER 


So we are going to have another addition | 


to our lists of “academic” honors. Scholars | 
clutter their title pages with M.A. (Oxon) 
(Cantab) (Tor) etc. but what will the | 
pill-box pedagogs come up with? What 
about B.A. (SB) for Square-bashing? 
PETERBOROUGH RONALD RAMSAY | 
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alter Erika... 
where will she go? 


This is Erika aged 4. She lives with 
her aged, broken grandmother. 

They have known only loneliness and 
despair. Her parents, driven from 
their native Estonia, met in a forced 
labor camp in Germany. Here Erika 
was born. Broken in health and spirit, 
her parents died in anguish for the 
safety of their beloved child. With 
little more hope than at the beginning, 
and in spite of utter misery, Erika 

and her grandmother fled into the 

W estern Zone, driven by a fierce 
longing for home and roots. Home has 
been a DP barracks, cold, bare and 
damp. To them all is lost. There is no 
chance to emigrate. How long can 

her sick grandmother look after 
Erika... where will she go? 


Who will look 


You, alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming 
a Foster Parent. You will be sent the case history and photograph of “your” 
child upon receipt of application with initial payment. “Your” child is told that 
you are his or her Foster Parent. All correspondence is through our office, and 
is translated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, treated as an 
individual, receives food, clothing, shelter, education and medical care according 


| to his or her needs. 


The Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relied 
organization, helping children in Greece, France, Belgium, Italy, Western 
Germany, Viet Nam, and Korea. International headquarters is in New York. 
Financial statements are filed with the Montreal Department of Social Welfare 
and the Toronto Board of Trade. Full information is available to any competent 
authority. Your help is vital to a child struggling for life. Won’t you let some 


child love you? 


All contributions deductible for Income Tax purposes. 


Foster Parents’ Plan, inc. 


PARTIAL LIST OF 
SPONSORS AND 
FOSTER PARENTS 


Henorable and Mrs. 


Hugh John Flemming, N.B. 


Honorable and Mrs. 


Ceerge Hees, Toronto, Ont. 


Dr. R. P. Baird, 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Mr. & Mrs. Peter D. Curry, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. L. B. Cutler, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Rev. Dr. E. R. Fairweather, 
M.A., Toronto, Ont. 
Anna Freud 
J. Q. Maunsell, Q.C., 
Montreal, Que. 
Kiwanis Club, 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Dr. & Mrs. Jehn M. Olds, 
Twillingate, Nfld. 


— 


P.O. Box 65, Station “’B’’, Montreal, Que., Canada } 


A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year. 
Bie Wicsea tes SON 55sec cans vasa acensesedsiacassavereqceuqnasiuasensdndedeaseuttecers ; 
| will pay $15. a month for ane year ($180.00). Payments will | 
be made quarterly ( ), yearly ( ), monthly (_ ). | 
Il enclose herewith my first payment $..............cccccccccececseeeeeeeees . l 


CONRIISE TIED Gao, <5 cse ccc contese se oscnacssbascaaseudceaecececsaicesennntonesssildentiea 


| 
| 
| 
7 B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child b 
| 
| 


DN 5 cai Sosa cs saacasdsczasceeonoccdgcdsacadcsniecdaccesnnadoinanssddesseesnanstdinaneabetoeurensaats | 
MAM 2c h as cis ae caucau'sciesedulbacoisasiaa deaadeedand tapieneaed sapvaaats totals eollkquasanaiacns ees | 
Nooo ven cen cnctssisanssequsccdaiacmerenenadeee DON oirciiscctnniiimnuncan neon | 
eae acrasnctonee Contributions are deductible from Income Tax. | 
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Ottawa Letter 


by John A. Stevenson 


A Radical Administration 


THE RECORD of the Diefenbaker Ministry 
during its first year of office evidently 
gives widespread satisfaction, as the latest 
Gallup sampling of public opinion dis- 
closed that at the end of June 60% of the 
tested voters, whose views were “decided”, 
bestowed their approval on the policies 


of the Progressive-Conservative party 
Its largest percentage of support 63% 
was in Ontario but it was almost in 


equally high favor in Quebec, formerly 
the great fortress of Liberalism, where 
its percentage of 62% represented a gain 
of 12% over the figure for the last gen- 
eral election—5S0%. But the scale of the 
Government’s popularity revealed by this 
poll does not mean that the number of 
Canadians, who have a genuine conserva- 
tive outlook upon political economic and 
social problems has suddenly doubled 
in the last two years. It simply means 
that our present Prime Minister, John 
Diefenbaker, QC, has duplicated the feat 
which a famous British politician, Ben- 
jamin Disraeli who died Lord Beacons- 
field, performed in Britain about a century 
ago. 

Disraeli started his political career as 
a radical and always had a better under- 
standing of the problems created by the 
Industrial Revoiution than his great rival, 
Gladstone. But he moved into the camp 
of the Tory party and through his super- 
lative gifts as a parliamentarian captured 
its leadership in the face of as much 
hostility from some of its most influen- 
tial leaders as Mr. Diefenbaker encoun- 
tered in the fall of 1956. Once he was in 
the saddle he proceeded as somebody said 
“to steal the clothes of the Whigs while 
they were bathing.” 

He persuaded, not without difficulty, the 
Tory party to sponsor a series of radical 
reforms like the enlargement of the suf- 
frage, and the legal recognition of the 
trades unions and by dissipating the notion 
that it the party of reaction he 
won for it the allegiance of a large element 


was 


of the working classes. The success of 


“Dizzy” as he was called by the public, 
in popularising the idea of Tory democ- 
racy gave his party 23 years of power 
between 1874 and 1906, when it fell into 


discredit through its mismanagement of 


the South African War and other follies. 

Like Disraeli Mr. Diefenbaker has a 
radical background of the western agrar- 
ian brand — and he is as loosely anchored 


to thé principles of conventional conserva- 
tism as “Dizzy” was. So the real explan- 
ation of his Ministry’s astonishing popu- 
larity with the public is that he has been 
able to dominate his Cabinet aad persuade 
its members that they will only keep the 
goodwill of a large body of their present 
supporters if they forget about the tradi- 
tenets of Toryism and conduct 
“a People’s Government”, 


tional 
themselves as 





The PM: Duplicating “Dizzy”. 


which is primarily concerned about the 
fortunes of the plain folk of Canada. 

To this design the oldfashioned Tories 
in his cabinet and in the country seem 
to have offered very little, if any, resist- 
ance and as a result the Diefenbaker Min- 
istry can, on its record since it took 
office, be classified as the most radical 
administration in Canada’s history. It is 
true that it has attempted no revolutionary 
changes in our political social and ecor- 
omic structures, but it has been wielding 
the broom of reform with vigorous akan- 
don in many directions. 


As a dispenser of enlarged benefits or 
remissions of taxes, all on a modest scale. 
it has earned the gratitude of a multitude 
of people, ordinary taxpayers, old-age and 
other pensioners, war veterans, civil ser- 
vants and unemployed workers and it has 
pacified most of the farmers by its new 
program of price support for farm prod- 


ucts. It has pleased the Maritime prov- 
inces by special measures for the improve- 
ment of their economic fortunes and Sas- 
katchewan by a generous contribution to 
the construction of the great dam, on 
which its people have set their heart. Then 
it has given some relief from foreign com- 
petition to the woollen manufacturers and 
promised further succor to other industries 
by strict anti-dumping duties. It cannot 
be accused of special partiality for great 
corporations as it has vetoed increases of 
freight rates for the CPR and of phone 
rates for the Bell Telephone Co. after they 
had been authorized by the Board of Tran- 
sport Commissioners, and it has taken 
summarily into its own hands the manage- 
ment of the CPR’s steamship service on 
the Pacific Coast in order to enforce set- 
tlement of a strike. 


It is easy to point the finger of scorn 
at glaring discrepancies between the pro- 
nouncements of ministers and their actions, 
They are never tired of proclaiming their 
devotion to the system of free enterprise. 
but they only give it lip service and their 
expansion of the systems of price supports 
and subsidies to depressed segments of our 
economy have entangled the country in a 
network of inverted socialism, from which 
extrication will be difficult. During the 
election ministers waxed eloquent in their 
denunciation of the wasteful extravagance 
of the Liberals and gave solemn pledges 
to replace it by a regime of rigid economy, 
but they have committed themselves to 
spend, in the first full fiscal year of their 
rule, more money than any previous min- 
istry ever spent in a year of peace and to 
meet by borrowing, the largest deficit in 
our history. There have been hatched some 
scrawny economic chickens, which will 
cause trouble when they come home to 
roost. Meanwhile the Diefenbaker Ministry 
has given to the public an impression of 
industrious activity and serious concern for 
the welfare of all classes of the community 
and the striking contrast between its vig- 
orous energy and the rather indolent pass- 
ivity of the Liberal Ministries of Mr. St. 
Laurent is largely responsible for its pop- 
ularity with the voters. 


Our Government, however, has been 
compelled to turn aside from domestic 
affairs and deal with the problems created 
for Canada by the sudden crisis in the 
Middle East and the record of its course 
of action has not won universal approval. 
It earned the displeasure of its most ardent 
supporter in the press, the Toronto Globe 
and Mail by its endorsation of the landings 
of American troops in Lebanon and Brit- 
ish troops in Jordan and it claims credit 
for extracting from the Americans and 
British pledges that they would not assist 
King Hussein of Jordan to assert his auth- 
ority over Iraq and thereby provoke Russia 
to intervene on behalf of the new regime 
in that country. It was also very quick to 
give its blessings to Khrushchev’s sugges- 
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tion of a summit meeting and the further 
proposal that it be held under the auspices 
of the Security Council. The Prime Min- 
ister also gave evidence of an ambition to 
have a finger directly in the international 
pie by announcing that, if Canada were 
invited to a summit meeting, he would 
head her delegation. 

But some of these hasty pronouncements 
in favor of certain actions cannot have 
been palatable to the governments of 
Britain and the United States and, as I. 
Norman Smith has pointed out in the 
Ottawa Journal, they are not in conformity 
with certain passages in an analysis of the 
international situation contributed by Sid- 
ney Smith to the summer number of ihe 
Journal of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Here was one of Dr. 
Smith’s conclusions: 

“We (in NATO) look to the benefits 
which will accrue to us all through the 
exercise of self-discipline by individual 
members in formulating their national pol- 
icles so that they not only avoid working 
to the detriment of other members, but, 
in so far as possible are positively helpful 
to them.” 

But if the hasty pronouncements of pol- 
icy which were exuded from Ottawa were 
not in conformity with Dr. Smith’s exhort- 
ation to self-discipline, he can plead in 
extenuation that not he but the Prime 
Minister made them. 


The annual convention of the CCF in 
Montreal on June 22-25 showed that, al- 
though the last election had reduced its 
representation in the House of Commons 
from 25 to 8, this party has still consider- 
able vitality. The setback, however, indi- 
cated clearly that, as at present consti- 
tuted, the CCF could not hope to offer a 
serious challenge to the two senior parties 
but must be content with filling the same 
role as the Fabian Society of Britain 
which, through assiduous propaganda, con- 
ducted with great ability, has induced the 
older parties in the country to recognise 
the value of many of its reformist pre- 
scriptions and give them practical effect 
through legislation. The reverse also un- 
doubtedly helped to make the 250-odd 
delegates receptive to the proposal, en- 
dorsed by the Canadian Labor Congress 
at its first convention, that the two or- 
ganisations should collaborate and enlist 
the help of other interested groups like 
farmers’ associations in the development 
of a people’s political party. But the unan- 
imous support of the delegates of the CCF 
to this ambitious project still leaves it in 
the embryo stage and a prolonged series 
of discussions and negotiations between 
the leaders of the different groups will 
probably be necessary before a harmonious 
agreement is reached about the plan of 
Organisation and the program of the pro- 
jected new party. 

Sta‘ements made by Premier Douglas 
of Saskatchewan, Claude Jodoin, President 
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of the Canadian Labor Congress, and other 
speakers suggested plainly that the basic 
aim of the projected party is to replace 
the Liberal party as the political instru- 
ment of the leftist elements in Canada 
and Mr. Pearson has more reason to watch 
with anxiety the progress made in its evo- 
lution than Mr. Diefenbaker. In the late 
election the candidates of the CCF prob- 
ably secured about 400,000 votes from 
trades unionists adhering to the Canadian 
Labor Congress and their dependents but 
this figure was only about one fourth of 
the potential voting strength of this section 
of organised labor. If it could be mobil- 
ised solidly in support of candidates of 
the new party, there might well be a dras- 
tic change in the whole. political picture 
with the Liberal party as the chief suf- 
ferer. 

In the thirties, when the CCF was, as 
the result of the depression, making con- 
verts to its cause and gaining strength in 
Parliament, many of our wealthier Tories, 
who had been alarmed by the “New Deal” 
program propounded by the late Lord Ben- 
nett, decided that Mackenzie King was 
less prone to adventures in radicalism and 
that under his leadership the Liberal party 
was the most effective instrument for 
checking the advance of Socialism. Ac- 
cordingly, not a few of them forsook their 
old party and supported the Liberals with 
their votes and generous contributions. 
Particularly valuable to Mr. King was the 
reinforcement which he secured from the 
transfer of allegiance made by J. W. Mac- 
Connell and his powerful paper, the Mont- 
real Star. 

Today, many of our industrial and fi- 
nancial magnates must be wondering 
whether Mr. Pearson is not a safer guar- 
dian of so-called vested interests than Mr. 
Diefenbaker but the latter at the moment 
has won for his party a decisive ascend- 
ency in Quebec, where Socialism is rated 
an unwholesome creed. So in the event 
of a new Leftist party emerging as a 
formidable force. the more conservative 
elements in the Liberal party would be 
disposed to migrate into the Tory camp, 
because they could not support Mr. Pear- 
son in a competition for Leftist votes by 
the advocacy of reforms with a Socialist 
flavor. 

But the success of this new political 
adventure will largely depend upon the 
ability of the leaders of the Congress to 
secure the solid support of its adherents 
for it and it was noted hopefully by the 
Ottawa Journal that Mr. Jodoin had told 
the convention that “whatever comes of 
the new arrangement, unions and union 
members will be in no way obliged to 
support any political party unless they 
want to”. The convention also managed 
to persuade Mr. Coldwell to forswear 
temporarily his desire for a well-earned 
leisure and his experienced guiding hand 
will be very useful in the work of organ- 
ising the new party. 
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Means to Canada 


What Alaskan Statehood 


by Lawrence G. Ecroyd 


Alaska’s emergence as a state may mean an end to 


the Washington-inspired transportation monopoly 


and a new opportunity for the Canadian carriers. 


7HILE CANADIANS GENERALLY will cheer the achieve- 
W ment of statehood by Alaskans, vaguely recog- 
nizing in it an improvement in status for these northern 
neighbors and fulfilment of a 91-year promise by the 
USA, its effects on Canada are difficult to predict. 

Implications of impending Alaskan statehood, insofar 
as Canada is concerned, are mainly economic and have 
their principal emphasis on British Columbia and _ the 
Yukon. 

Perhaps the most immediate and predictable change 
will be in the field of transportation—key to develop- 
ment in any country. Alaska has just about the highest 
freight rates in the world. Out at the end of the supply 
line, there is not much in the way of backhaul. Alaskans 


A view of Anchorage. Alaska 
lies in the same latitude as 
Norway and Sweden which 
have 12 million population 
but Alaska is 3,000 miles 
from markets in industrial 
areas east of the Mississippi. 












claim that high freight rates are caused by monopoly 
shipping interests, domination of industry by absentee 
owners who have had a powerful lobby in Washington 
DC. Two Seattle steamship companies, both owned, by 
the same family, have had control of Alaskan shipping 
for many years. 

A ton of cargo shipped from Seattle to Honolulu costs 
much less than to Nome, Alaska—approximately the 





same distance. 

The Jones Act, sponsored by a Senator from the state 
of Washington, expressly forbids use of Canadian vessels 
to haul freight or passengers between Alaska and any 
part of continental USA. It prevents Alaskans from im- 
porting goods by water from the USA other than through 
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the port of Seattle. 

Canadian ships serve American ports on the Great 
Lakes and along the Atlantic Coast, but Alaska is dis- 
criminated against. The US Supreme Court has ruled 
that the Jones Act would be unconstitutional were Al- 
aska to become a state. Thus, the date Alaska achieves 
statehood, the Jones Act dies. 

This will provide an opportunity for Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Canadian National Steamships and Union 
Steamships to vie for trade in Alaskan ports previously 
closed to them. 

Repeal of the Jones Act will probably also provide 
Prince Rupert, BC with a considerable volume of rail 
traffic and greater use of its port facilities. Goods could 
then travel from the US midwest and eastern states by 
rail to Prince Rupert and from there by sea to Alaska. 

US transcontinental railroads with termini on the 
Pacific Coast quote low import-export rates to Pacific 
Island destinations, but this advantage does not apply 
to Alaska, which has to pay domestic rates—often twice 
as high as rates on freight shipped beyond continental 
limits. Canadian rail rates are not only cheaper, but via 
Prince Rupert or Kitimat, the distance and time factor 
to or from Alaska and mid-western and eastern United 
States points are considerably reduced. 

Election of two Senators and a voting Congress repre- 
sentative from Alaska will bring a greater influence to 
bear on Canada-Alaska matters. 

Demand for improved land links between Alaska and 
its sister states is to be expected, and the shortest route 
is through BC and the Yukon. Premier Bennett of British 
Columbia sees this province “benefiting greatly” from 
Alaskan statehood. “When Alaska becomes a state” 
said the Premier on hearing the results of the US Con- 
gress vote in favour of Alaskan statehood “British 
Columbia will be the only part of the world between two 
States of the Union. You can see why I have been so 
optimistic about northern development.” 

The provincially-owned Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way already runs from Vancouver halfway to Alaska, 
and it is expected that the PGE would figure in any rail 
connection that might be established between Alaska and 
the US proper. Extra traffic on the present PGE would 
help considerably to reduce overhead cost from bonded 
indebtedness inherited for the most part by the Social 
Credit regime. Extension of the railway would help to 
open more northerly sections of the Peace River area 
and the Yukon, giving a stimulus to development, par- 
ticularly in mining and agriculture. A US commission 
has been investigating the problem for about a year now. 

Highway outlets for locked-in cities on the Alaskan 
panhandle will be increasingly urged, and this corre- 
sponds to Canadian demands for two to four “corridors” 
through the area which effectively shuts off about 500 
miles of coast to the northern half of British Columbia. 
Mining interests in BC and the Yukon have complained 
for years that the give-away of a 30 mile wide strip by 
Lord Alverstone 55 years ago has been a constant de- 
terrent to exploration and development of the mineral- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 


Kenai Lake. Alaskan tourists crossing Canada 
should mean extra millions to our economy. 
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Harvest in Matanuska Valley. Alaska grows 15 per cent of 
its needs but is capable of producing 80 to 90 per cent. 
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by 
Anthony West 


Adams, who always ad- 
vised the President not 
to make any public con- 
demnation of McCarthy 
techniques, got a _ dose 
of what he _ condoned. 


Sherman Adams: 


Prattfall for a Pharisee 


-y HE EXTRAORDINARY plunge into the dark of the American landings in Lebanon 
T abruptly brought down the curtain on the squalid comedy of Mr. Goldfine and his 
friendships which had until then been dominating the newspapers. While it was going on, 
commentators were inclined to make much of Mr. Adams’ breach with the austere, 
characteristically New England traditions of the political clan of Adamses, of which 
he is a member. 

John Quincy Adams was much quoted on the question of gifts, which he refused in 
measured periods, filled with an overweening sense of his own civic virtue. There was 
another school of thought which was less surprised that the special assistant to the most 
avidly gift-taking president on record should have broken with that tradition, than that 
he should have broken with the more realistic New England tradition exemplified by 
Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts. Butler’s immortal declaration of principle was in 
the form of a boast: “You have heard a good many people call me a damned rascal. 
But did you ever hear anybody call me a damned fool?” Certainly nobody has 
ever levelled the first charge at Sherman Adams, but there must be few around who 
don’t now consider him self-convicted of the second. 

Mr. Secretary Weeks was giving tongue at some kind of rustic carnival in 
Vermont the other day and chose to tell the assembled citizens that Mr. Adams had 
been more cruelly maligned than anybody in public life in modern times, and that when 
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Mr. and Mrs, Adams with Mr. and Mrs. Goldfine at wedding of 
Goldfine’s son in 1951, Goldfine took Adamses off their pedestal. 


Committee on Legislative Oversight. 


As a man who had endlessly congratulated himself in 


public on not being as other men, he deserved all he 


got from the Press, Committee, and delighted Democrats. 


all the facts were out, it would be seen that he had been 
crucified. The general feeling is that as a man who had 
endlessly congratulated himself in public for not being 
as other men are in the matter of all the conceivable 
frailties, he deserved all he got from the press, the House 
Committee on Legislative Oversight and the delighted 
Democrats, for free-loading at the taxpayers’ expense in 
the company of such a one as Mr. Goldfine. 

There is also an element of poetic justice in the 
manner of Mr. Adams’ cruxifixion, an element which 
revealed itself when that stern and upright man was stung 
into making a public statement to the press, from which 
he usually withdraws the hem of the garment, answering 
the evidence offered to the Committee by a witness who 





Private detective hired by Goldfine attorney Roger Robb 
shows how he. found a microphone under door of hotel room. 


Baron I. Shacklette, committee’s chief investigator, 
was dismissed following the eaves-dropping incident. 


was clearly a borderline mental case, far gone in para- 
noid dementia. 

Did this witness remind Mr. Adams of anyone it is 
to be wondered? He should have. 

In the days when Republican senators and congress- 
men were busy dragging up all the dirt they could in the 
holy cause of unveiling the penetration of the Demo- 
cratic party by Cummunism, a host of such witnesses 
was to be seen trooping in and out of the Committee 
rooms. When the thing went wild and Senator McCarthy, 
having called George Catlett Marshall a traitor, having 
told General Zwicker that he was not fit to wear his uni- 
form and having destroyed the good repute and the peace 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 







Goldfine gropes for an answer to the 
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The old moss-backs 


[ MAY WELL be that Will Shakespeare saved Stratford, 

Ont. from economic starvation brought about by the 
diesel locomotive. If Shakespeare and the locomotive 
seem far apart, to the Stratford citizens they have always 
been linked. 

Long before a local visionary named Tom Patterson 
conceived an annual Shakespearian festival for the small 
Canadian city, William Shakespeare was better known 
in Stratford than the prime minister. Today, better known 
than ever, Shakespeare brings to Stratford more than 
100,000 tourists between June and September, and ac- 
cording to Thomas Flood, the city’s industrial com- 

missioner, these tourists and festival visitors are worth 
the value of a year-round industrial plant. Along with the 
tourists, almost another 100,000 people, from Stratford 
itself, the surrounding area, and in excursions from 
Toronto, Detroit and other places will visit the Festival 
Theatre, the Stratford Music Festival, and the Second 
International Film Festival this year. 

But what about the pre-festival Shakespeare? Well, 
the Bard of Avon was as omnipresent in former years 
as the Culture Vulture is today, in Stratford. The city 
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What Shakespeare 
Did To Stratford 


by Hugh Garner 


Gift shops do brisk trade 
as Avon’s Bard helps sell 
English china under Union 
Jack. Citizens were slow 
to get on the band wagor 
but are now convinced the 
Festival is here to Stay. 


who once opposed the Festival are 
vociferous supporters. In fact, except for the odd 


introvert, everyone in Stratford is a Festival booster. 


(pop. 20,600) straddles the Avon river, and has long 
been divided into wards named Shakespeare, Avon, Ham- 
let, Romeo and Falstaff, with its public schools carrying 
the same names. There has also been a Shakespearian 
Gardens, an Anne Hathaway Park, a Shakespeare Street, 
and a large rock across the street from the post office 
bearing a plaque which mentions 
that it was the former site of the 
Shakespeare Hotel. With such a 
deep-dip baptism in Shakespear- 
ian lore, the arrival of the first 
festival in 1953 seemed like an 
anti-climax to some citizens, and 
there was scattered opposition to 
its founding, especially among the 
tax-payers. However, today the 
festival and its ancillary activities 
have won the approval of the 
city, and some of the old moss- 
backs who opposed it are now 
among its most vociferous sup- 
porters. 








Shakespeare was always present in 
Stratford, as shown by street signs. 
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Stratford and District Trades and Labor Council give Claude 
Jodoin small bust of Shakespeare as a souvenir of visit. 


I spent two days walking around the city, interviewing 
everyone from Chief of Police Alfred T. Day to Dave 
Robb, the proprietor of a popular pool parlour on 
Ontario street. Dave told me, “The Stratford Festival 
has done plenty for the city. Even in my own business— 
pool, snooker and billiards and a small cigar stand 
—business during the Festival months has increased 
until it’s now as good as the winter months, which used 
to be my best.” Chief Day, who was mapping out his 
strategy for the visit of Princess Margaret when I inter- 
rupted him, said, “The coming of the Festival has not 
increased our crime rate one bit. There has been no 
prostitution or other crime except one case of pick- 
pocketing since the Festival began. Tyrone Guthrie set 
up some very high standards when he opened the first 
season, regarding punctuality of the audience, no eatables 
in the theatre, parking, and such things, and some of 
this discipline has rubbed off on the townspeople. There 
have been no cases of gouging by hotel or motel keepers, 
rooming-house proprietors or restaurant owners.” 

I looked into the hotel and restaurant business for 
myself, and found the following. There are four or five 
hotels, with the three main ones being the Windsor, 
Queen’s and Empire. The Windsor is looked upon as 
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HFC’s Winterburn Madeleine Reid 


for lost industries... cheap souvenirs.” 
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Most Citizens Pro-Shakespeare 


Police Chief Day 


“Can't make up “Nothing to buy but “Only one case of 
pick-pocketing.” 


Stratford railway station got extraordinary face-lifting after 
C.N.R. president Donald Gordon came to see the opening. 


being the best hotel, with the Queen’s having the best 
dining room. The Windsor has single rooms with running 
water at $3.50, with other rooms running higher. The 
Queen’s has single rooms minus bath at $5.00 (according 
to a commercial traveller who was staying there, they are 
only $3.50 in the off-season). The Empire, where | 
stayed, has single rooms with running water at $3.00 
and $4.00. Rooms in private homes rent at $4.00 for a 
single, $6.00 for a double, and $7.00 for a room with 
twin beds. With the advent of the Shakespearian Festival 
many beautiful motels have been built on the highway 
approaches to the city, some of them with TV sets in 
every unit. The Noretta, Imperial, Majer’s, Rosecourt 
and the Travellers Motel being the best-known. On the 
average a motel room rents for $8.00 a night. 

I’m going to get to the diesel locomotives later on, but 
first let me give you a few impressions of the really 
beautiful little city of Stratford. I went by train, and when 
I saw the railroad station J almost flipped. In architecture 
it is similar to a hundred other branch-line stations in 
the CNR’s Eastern and Maritimes Regions. Built of brick 
with a gabled roof it could be the station in Truro, N.S., 
Belleville, Ont. or Levis, Que., except for some recent 
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Dave Robb 
“Pool, snooker, 
cigar trade up.” 


CNR’s McKinnon 
“Payroll was once 
over $3,600,000.” 




















UN Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold in the library of 


Dag Hammarskjold: 


his New York apartment, Few delegates know him well. 


Not Victory, But Peace 


by Harry Rasky 


W HILE UNITED NaTions delegates droned through 

the summer arguing the Middle East crisis in a 
multiplicity of languages, scrupulously acting out the 
punctilio of parliamentary procedure, recording pious 
platitudes, charging, counter-charging, manoeuvring for 
political advantage, they did little to deny the popular 
image of the U.N. as a flabby debating society, an inter- 
national soap-box. 

At the same time, their shuffling inaction threw into 
sharp focus the footwork of a cool, aristocratic, 53-year- 
old Swede who is picking up the burdens of responsi- 
bility as quickly as they are defaulted by the major 
world powers. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold sees himself as 
a political servant. “Administration is just a tool put at 
my command,” he says. “The Secretary-General cannot 
function, however, unless he builds up the confidence 
in him of the delegations. They must see in him an addi- 
tional and valuable diplomatic instrument.” 
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As the international wrangling becomes more frantic 
and national reputations more inextricably involved, Mr. 
Hammarskjold, has become more and more valuable as 
a diplomatic instrument. 

His technique is a delicate one. “The Secretary-Gen- 
eral has to be available,” he explains, “a man who, the 
delegations know, can be used to check their own 
opinions against the opinions of other countries, who 
will pass on to other delegations, not their confidences, 
but the conclusions he has Grawn from them.” 

U.S. delegate, Henry Cabot Lodge who has disagreed 
with the Secretary-General on the effectiveness of the 
U.N. Observer Group in Lebanon, nevertheless pays 
tribute to Mr. Hammarskjold’s “proven skill” in this 
dodgy kind of diplomacy and feels he can render “highly 
important services.” 

“Because of his office,” Lodge says, “he can go where 
no NATO representative will be effective. He can pro- 
vide a neutral meeting ground for foreign ministers of 
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Mr. Hammarskjold turns from table to talk with Canada’s 


Major-General Burns, chief of UN Emergency Force. 


contending nations and in explosive situations he can 
avert imminent danger of war by carrying with him and 
skilfully exploiting the prestige and authority of the 
U.N.” 

Hammarskjold’s constant, conscientious neutrality is 
an absolute requirement of his job. It is an odd kind of 
compliment to pay a man, but the fact that most men 
say, “I really don’t know what sort of man he is,” or 
“He really has no close friends” is proof that Ham- 
marskjold is sincere in his attempts to maintain icy 
neutrality. In fact, he has been called “The Glacier”. So 
cautious is he in his utterances, that his own brand of 


The Secretary-General confers with the Soviet delegate, 
Arkady Sobolev, before a Security Council meeting. 


diplomatic talk has been dubbed “Swedish-English”. 
And one Western diplomat referred to him as a “master 
of calculated imprecision”. Newsmen covering the UN 
became so tired of his complicated diplomatic answers 
at their press conferences, that in desperation, searching 
for a yes or no answer they asked him recently if he 
planned marriage. When they left the conference, which 
brought out some rarely seen humor, they realized he 

had managed to evade them again. 
For a man who must be regarded as some kind of 
supreme human being, there is surprisingly little known 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 


His job, called impossible by a predecessor, demands 
an icy neutrality and a kind of unblinking faith in 


the value of negotiation, compromise and love of life. 


if. 


(Left) With King Hussein of 
Jordan in Amman aduring tour. 


a ee Ie 


(Right) With President Nasser of 
Egypt, discussing Suez problems. 
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The bayfront at Palma, capital of Mallorca, is lined 
with luxury hotels. Rates range from $7 to $9 a day. 


Don Quixote and Sancho Panza bid visitors welcome 
to their land, Behind, two of Madrid’s skyscrapers. 





Castle in Spain is the lovely Alcazar at Segovia. It 
was built in the 15th century and is still occupied. 





The true Flamenco is the art of the Spanish gypsy. 
From childhood they sing and dance in old tradition. 


Bullfights take place every Sunday in Palma. The 
islands are reached easily from Barcelona, by air or 
steamer. Balearics are popular but never overcrowded. 





The wine in Spain “tastes better’ if it comes from a “porron” or 
glass wine jug. With proper technique not a drop is ever spilled. 


The cathedral at Santiago de Compostela contains the tomb of 
St. James the Apostle, is Christianity’s third holiest shrine. 


Spain Is Now Travellers Favorite 


by Homer McK. Rees 


PAIN HAS BEEN in the travel business since 1492, 
when she organized the first Caribbean cruise, but 
her first major effort to attract visitors began in 1947. 


During the next few years, changes were dramatic. 
Passport requirements were eased. Customs formalities 
were reduced. New roads were built. New hotels were 
opened. The Tourist Department set up information 
offices in North America 


Spanish engineers invented the Jalgo train and put 
the “flying caterpillar,” as it came to be known, on a 
daily run between Madrid and the French border. Air 
service and highspeed Diesel trains were used to link 
major cities. Transatlantic airlines cooperated by step- 
ping up service to Madrid and Barcelona and steamship 
lines put their luxury liners into Spanish ports. 


To keep prices low, the Tourist Department classi- 
fied hotels and restaurants, fixing legal limits to the 
amounts they could charge. Rates in luxury hotels are 
$7 to $9 a day for room and board; first-class hotels are 
$4.50 to $6.50. Two dollars is top price for a “table 
d’hote” meal. 

Other prices have risen, but slowly. As a result, 
Spain is one of Europe’s biggest travel bargains. In 
Madrid I discovered Balenciaga originals selling for one 


To enjoy the Costa Brava you must be prepared 
to give laziness the importance it has in life. 
Sun is hot, water warm and scenery magnificent. 


half what they cost in New York and tickets to the opera, 
symphony or bullfights going for as little as 50c apiece. 
A quarter buys a ride in a taxi, betting at the racetrack 
starts at 20c and the subway is 2c. There’s an added 
saving if you buy your pesetas before you go. 

Experienced travelers bring back one note of cau- 
tion: Don’t try to “see it all” on 4 single trip. Spain is 
Europe’s second largest country and takes months to 
cover completely. You'll have a much better time if you 
select just one of the four distinct types of vacation that 
Spain has to offer: the 
Serious Sightseeing, the 
Deep South, the Med:- 
terranean or the Atlan- 
tic. 

As a Serious Sight- 
seer, you make your = 
headquarters in Ma- - 
drid. Surrounding you ~ 
are the fabled “plains ~ 
of Spain” where the 
rain does not mainly 
stay and the inhabi- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
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High-priced drum beaters are urging 
Canadians to convert wartime Victory 
bonds to new higher interest, longer 
term issues. But conversion merits a 


close study, despite surface glamor. 


by R. M. Baiden 


(Canada Conversion Bonds 


Powertul Propaganda For Investors 


YOUBTFUL IF there is a Canadlan anywhere who doesnt kKnoW Dy NOW 
he zvovernment wants Olm [to switch als holdings OF Wartime ctor’ 


he new Canada Conversion Loan bonds 


c wopaganda campaign accompanying tne ederal yovernment 


finance some $6,416 million in outstanding Victory loans — 4+ 


n nad Iree advertising agencies (McKim, Spitzer & Mulls. J 


U A 4iicitici. bie 


Fublicit ire expected to spend $2 mullion or more bv the time the 


\w Ne ee ee 

3 deadline roils around. The question, of course. is why is ail this sound 

lecessary to convince Canadians of the value of the switch 
CI S ittie douot that ‘efinancing some sort Was in the dest interests 
dian government when the Conversion Loan was devised. Bank 
C gures, for example, show an expected budgetary deficit this vear 
ound $50 million. Next vear the deficit is expected to reach more than 
lion. The reason, basically, is higher expenditures in major categories 


is defence, pubDlic debt cNarges and Neaith, weifare and social securit 


wer revenue irom personal income tax and corporate income 


yicating this picture is the fact that the wartime ctorv bonds 

e in 1959 through 1966. The 5947 million outstanding 5th Victory 
natures Jan. I59: the $1,165 mullion 6th Victory matures June 

i $1,316 million 7th Victory matures Feb, 1, 1962: the $1,296 mul- 

ctory on Oct 963 and the $1.692 milion Yth on Sept. |. 1966 


Vith no cash on hand, the government would have been forced to go to 


SATURDAY NIGHT 














he market for each of these redemptions. 
This. the government 


irgues. would have 
seen intlationar’ n tnat the government 
-OMmpeting with 


sorrowers for the supply of available funds 


vould have been ther 


ind the resuit could easil\ 9€ nigner in- 
erest ites 

1e solution ne government fit upon 
vas ne _Onversion ~Oan ssue. 1 S- 
ence, tne plan IS that foiders of Victor: 


yonds trade them for ionger term 5ond 
vith. im most cases. a nigner rate and 


ash oonus 


itegories: + Ser cent 25-vear maturing 
sep 983: 414 per cent. 14-vear mi 
ng Sept. 972: 354 per cent seven-vea 
naturing Sept. 965 and three per cent. 
1-year maturing Dec 961. Not all 
utstanding three per cent Victory bonds 
ire convertible in ail denominations ( 
) ss00 51.000. 55.000 Oi 
W.000. S$1.000.000 nto am clas 
qversion bonds. For example. 8th and 
th ctor oans maturing in 6 ind 
466 cannot be convert nto the 
ger cent Conversion bonds ma ng in 
465. Nor. for example. are the three per 
ent or the 314 per cent Com 1 bonds 
vailable in “bearer bond” form in de- 
1Ominations of $50. $180 and $500 
The cash bonuses range from $25 (per 


5 OO imount) for 


principal 


he Sth Victory loan (1959) the 4 

ser cent 1983 issue to $12.50 for convert- 
ng the 6th Victory Loan (196) to the 
hree per cent 1961 Conversion issue. In 


1 
3 


zach case. the bonus includes accrued 


TL 


mis accrued interest. 


n turn. ma\ >omprise as iittie as 355.10 


yf the $25.00 premium for exchanging the 


‘th Victory bond for the +4'2 per cent 
. - a 
( bond to all of tae $15 pre- 


90nd 


onversion 


tot 7 
ctor 


Tium for exchanging the 9th 
966) for either the 414 per cent 1983 
“onversion issue or the 414 per cent 1972 
“Onversion issue. 
In effect. then. not all Victory bonds 
f may be converted into all Conversion 
yonds and not ail conversion cash adjust- 
ments are Donuses—some are Mmerefv nor 
nal interest payments. 

TH a 


ne massive conversion 


campaign indicates the government feels 


ypaganda 


that a great deal of the outstanding Vic 
individuals, as 


nsurance 


ory bond issues is held by 
listinct from institutions such as 
pension 


-OMpanies. [trust and unds and 


o on. Public high-powered sales pitches 


irent necessary to show institutions how 
O increase their income. 


But is this actually the case? The Bank 


breakdown of Vic 
1oldings at May Bank of 
million: Unemployment 
[Insurance Commission, $300 million: Gov- 

2rnment. $100 million: chartered bank 

$1,400 million and others. $3.300 million. 

The campaign. then, is aimed at con- 

incing the holders of $3,300 million in 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 


’%f Canada gives this 
ory Bond 
“anada, $1,300 
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effortless dictation 


is what you get with the 
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automatic dictating machine 








To operate, simply pick up mike and talk. You turn the 


we 


new 


T'We.00-~ ha rT > ,\oerrD . eee 7 +h — ~ AR - 
UWictapnone TIME-MASTER on bv picking up the microphone. And 
you can start talking your work away immediate/y—no wait for 
— = plan SS eee Eta + ~ 

warm-up, thanks to transistors. Result: time saved, money saved. 








Your essential controls are right on the microphone, under your 
thumb. And they’re ail touchbutton controis. The closest thing yet 
to automation in dictation, this astonishingly automatic new TIME- 
MASTER 1s the most expensive machine in the world—to be without. 
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easily spot parts you want to play 


back, because 
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Its exclusive “Ullecch Filter 


Tip is the most effective filter 

yet developed . . . a filter that 
guarantees extra filtered mildness, 
extra smoking pleasure. 


du MAURIER’s twin-foil packs 
preserve freshness to the very 
last cigarette — its distinctive 
package is flat, compact 

and convenient. 


du MAURIER cigarettes are 
firmly packed for finer, longer- 
lasting smoking pleasure. 















THE TREND TODAY...IS TO 


du MAURIER 


A Really Milder High Grade Virginia Cigarette 





Records 


by William Krehm 


THE SPATE OF PROKOFIEV recordings con- 
tinues. Behind a rather forbidding name 
the broader public is discovering a great 
composer who boldly crossed bridges 
without burning them behind him. Though 
he pinched and pummeled his instruments 
in the best, approved contemporary man- 
ner — he pioneered that art — he did 
not forget how to fondle them. 

Now that he is dead and it is possible 
to assess his work in perspective, it ap- 
pears that the reblooming romanticism 
of his last years was not entirely imposed 
by official ukase. Essentially it was a 
matter of self-realization: for all his feel- 
ing for the grotesque and the satiric, his 
crowning gift was as a melodist. 


Prokofiev; Concerto No. 1 Opus 19 for 
Violin. Isaac Stern with the NY Philhar- 
monic under Mitropoulos. Concerto No. 
2 for Violin Opus 63. Isaac Stern with © 
NY Philharmonic under Bernstein, Co- 
lumbia ML 5243. 

It is in his writing for the violin that 
the romanticist in Prokofiev really let 
himself go. His long, lithesome melodies 
drape themselves around a fiddle as natu- 
rally as those of Chopin did about a pi- 
ano. Stern — whose star is still rising in 


| the fiddlers’ firmament — turns in quite 
| breath-taking performances. Sound good. 


Prokofiev: Lieutenant Kije, Stravinsky: 


| Song of the Nightingale, Reiner and the 


| 


| 








Chicago Symphony. RCA-Victor LM-2150. 
Lieutenant Kije was originally written 
as the score of a Soviet film with an im- 


| pishly irreverent plot. A slip of a bureau- 


crat’s pen writing a report to Czar Nicho- 


| las I created a “Lt. Kije”. To avoid em- 
| barrassing the monarch, Kije’s existence 


thereupon had to be established and docu- 
mented. Prokofiev's score traces the life 


Prokofieff 
Lieutenant Kije 
Stravinsky 
Song of the Nightingale 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


tale of the fictitious hero from birth — 
a military birth, of course, with appro- 
priate fanfare — through love, marriage, 
drinking bouts, to his solemn burial. It 
is a bubbling bit of musical narrative 
worthy of a place beside Kodaly’s Hari 
Janos. 

The Song of the Nightingale glistens 
with all the magic palette of Stravinsky’s 
early music. The performances have all 
the keen brilliance of Reiner at his best. 
Sound good. 


Prokofiev: Love For Three Oranges Suite. 
Scythian Suite. Antal Dorati with London 
Symphony, Mercury MC-50157. 

Two earlier works that illustrate two 
other facets of Prokofiev’s writing: the 
raw rhythmic savagery in the Scythian 
Suite, and the tart satire in the Love For 
Three Oranges. Good performance. Sound 
good. 


Beethoven: Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra. Arthur Grumiaux, violin. Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, Eduard 
van Beinum, conductor. EPIC LC-3420. 


A good if not lofty reading of a concerto 
that has a place in every music-lover’s 
library. Woodwind sound is particularly 


New York Philharmonic Cello Quartet. 
Emmanuel Moor: Suite for Four Cellos, 
Opus 95. Bartok: Seven Dances from 
Fifteen Hungarian Peasant Songs. Vival- 
di: Concerto Grosso in D Minor, Opus 3, 
No. 11. Josef Jongen: Two Pieces. Decca 
DL-9946. 


A cello quartet is not a very versatile 
combination: the unrelieved throatiness 
of cello tone can smother a work unless it 
has been specially conceived for such a 
medium. The Suite of Emmanuel Moor 
was. Moor was a Hungarian composer 
residing in England whom Pablo Casals 
considers worthy of a place beside the 
greatest composers of any age. This disc 
reveals him a richly endowed writer in 
a quite literal Brahmsian idiom. The first 
movement of the Suite in particular is 
heart-warming stuff. The transcription of 
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Here’s a 


good Scotch! 


It’s Johnnie Walker... 
I’ve enjoyed it 


for years. 


Born 1820—still going strong 








The excellence of 

House of Lords makes 
them the natural 

choice of men who 
appreciate fine cigars. 
House of Lords give 

you the true luxury 

of select Havana filler 
—the finest in the world. 


CORONA DE LUXE © GOLD STRIPE © PETIT CORONAS © LILIES * QUEENS * PANETELAS 


Have Saturday Night delivered to your home. 
A Subscription to Saturday Night will keep you 
entertained and informed with truthful reports from 


the worlds of business, science, and the arts, and 


bring you authoritative, timely articles on the 


Canadian contemporary scene. 


ONE Year: $4.00 2 Years: $6.00 3 Years: $8.00 


(Clip and Mail to) 


Please send me Saturday Night for the next 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


73 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO 


MO Enclosed in Payment [] Please Bill Me 





the Vivaldi work is less successful, since 
the transparency of the original violins is 
lost. A record of special interest to cello- 
lovers. Performance excellent to fair. 
Sound good. 


Landowska: The Art of the Harpsichord. 
J. S. Bach: Partita No. 2; Capriccio on 
the Departure of a Beloved Brother; 
Fantasia in C Minor. J. K. F. Fischer: 
Passacaglia in D Minor. RCA Victor LM- 
2194. 

The sonorities of the harpsichord and 
the magistral artistry of Landowska have 
both been well captured on this disc. 
Particularly notable are the subtleties of 
rubato with which she brings to life her 
line. Where most performers slow down 
or speed up all parts at the same time, 
she contrives little liberties of tempo with 
one hand while the other sticks sternly 
to the printed meter. Since there are only 
limited possibilities of varying the volume 
of tone on the harpsichord, such flexi- 
bilities of rhythm are all the more vital 
for bringing warm breath to the music. 
That is one reason why Landowska’s play- 
ing is free from the squarishness that is 
the besetting sin of most harpsichord per- 
formances. 


Alessandro Marcello: Concerti “La Cetra” 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 6. Concerto in D Minor 
for Oboe, strings and thorough bass. “I 
Musici” with Sabatino Cantore, Oboe. 
Epic LC-3380. 

Alessandro Marcello is no great flick- 
ering name in the annals of music. He 
was brother of the better-known Bene- 
detto, and apparently was born in Venice 
a year before J. S. Bach. He seems to 
have devoted himself to mathematics and 
philosophy as well as to music. But the 
five concerti on this disc have nothing 
amateurish about them. They are flushed 
with the glow of great art, and have a 
wonderful elegance of contour and tex- 
ture. That a virtually unknown composer 
could write works like this makes one 
wonder what still remains to be discover- 
ed of this remarkable period. The per- 
formance of “I Musici” is of a great 
stylistic purity. One of the loveliest records 


| to reach me in months. 
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Pampered Canadian arrives in London, Eng. 


Pampered ? So would you be. TCA’s formula is luxuriously simple. 


Take a large airliner — the latest type of long-range 
Super-G Constellation, to be specific. Furnish with every comfort. Most frequent service to Europe — 
London, Glasgow, Shannon, Paris, 


Provide fine food and wines to the gourmet’s taste. 
Brussels, Dusseldorf or Zurich. 


Fly swiftly to London overnight, every night. This is calculated 
to get you to London in a very good humour — and does. TEA iy 


Say “TCA DE LUXE” next time you make reservations 
TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 





and you'll see what we mean. 
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Cruise into a Carefree World 


Paradise awaits, just off the port bow. It’s 
the sunblessed, breeze-swept isle you've 
dreamed about—a regular stop tor Matson’s 
MARIPOSA and MONTEREY. These modern, 
yacht-like ships ply an adventurous course 
to Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, 
Samoa and Hawau. If pleasure calls, or 
business demands, sail Matson to any port 


Matson Lines - The Oceanic Steamship Company 


24 


along the route—or enjoy the full 42-day 
cruise for as little as $1035. Time short? 
Combine air-sea and save at reduced 
round-trip rates. Matson travel is relaxing 
and fun. Glorious cuisine, service, enter- 
tainment. All accommodations in First 
Class, air-conditioned with private bath. 
See your Travel Agent. 


® 


SO 


THE SMART WAY TO 


NEW ZEALAND 
and AUSTRALIA 


Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, Honolulu, Vancouver, 8B. C. 
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Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 





‘WHAT'S THAT?” asked Ken, pointing to 
one of the snapshots. 

“Something interesting,” his father told 
him. “Old like the pyramids, but they 
say this is solid right through.” The boy 
examined the picture more closely. “See 
the man standing there. It must be nearly 
thirty feet high,” he commented. “Tell me 
about it, Dad.” 

“Not far off that, but there’s not a 
lot to tell,” said his father. “It’s a cube 
of exactly cubical blocks. all the same 
size. Then they laid a square platform of 
the same blocks around the base of the 
cube, just one layer thick.” 

“Does it mean anything?” Ken asked. 

His father shook his head. “Maybe it 
did when the ancient Kalotans built it. 
They told me there are just twice as man: 
blocks in the platform part as in the cube 


For the rest of the afternoon Ken was 
trying to figure out how many blocks 
they must have used altogether in that 
massive structure. 

Including the platform, how many 
would you say? (81) 


Answer on Page 44 


Chess 
by D. M. LeDain 


JOHN G. PRENTICE, President of the Chess 
Federation of Canada, has proved himself 
a valued devotee in the promotion of 
organized chess and his contributions of 
time and means have helped produce im- 
portant results in recent years. 

White: M. Pratt, Black: J. G. Prentice 
(Vancouver C.C., 1951). 

1. P-K4, P-QB4; 2. Kt-KB3, P-Q3; 3 
P-Q4; PxP; 4. KtxP, Kt-KB3; 5. Kt-QB3, 
P-QR3; 6. B-K2, P-K4; 7. Kt-B3, B-K2; 8. 
Castles, B-Q2; 9. B-KKt5, B-B3; 10. Q-Q3, 


QKt-Q2; 11. Kt-KR4?, Kt-B4; 12. Q-Ql, 
Kt(4)xP: 13. KtxKt. BxKt: 14. P-KB3, 


itself. That’s a lot when the blocks are 
about twelve inches each way.” 


Good Pickings 


hy Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
1 Composer with a vegetable and something to cook it in. (9) 
6,6D. Seated bare as this might make one blush so. (2, 3, 2. 


1, 4) 
9 In which the card player may carry a suit? (4, 3) 


B-KKt3; 15. KtxB, RPxKt; 
Q-Kt3ch; 17. K-R1, BxB; 18. Q-Q5, K-K 
19. B-B4, RxPch; 20. KxR, R-Rich; 2 
K-Kt3, B-RSch; 22. K-R3, B-B7 d.ch; 2 
K-Kt4, R-RSch; 


Solution of Problem No, 198 (Buchner) 


Key, 1. Kt-B8. 
Problem No. 199, by F. Gamage. 
White mates in two. (10 + 7 








10 Ran back and forth in the storehouse. (7) 

11 There are no myths about my bathsalts. They turned to 
rock. (6) 

12 Yet 19 can come to an agreement. (6) 

15 See 24A. 

16 Pat did a bad turn. (3) 

17 Ugh! In this it would be trapped. (3) 

18 Candies without containers eventually turn to dust. (3 

19 I choke on it as a 4. (3) 

21 Was the alien corn grown on a foreigner’s? (3) 

22 A very unusual bird to be served with broccoli. (3) 

24,15. It’s the finish of a woman to take‘a long time to get 
along. (6). 

25 See 4. 

27 See 3. _ 

30 This native starts it by a return of what grows on a toe. ( 

31 A postponement? Peers are upset about it. (7) : 

32 In conjunction these are as similar in appearance. (5) | 

33 Looking back it was sugar that made the end of this 4 prefer- 
able to its poisonous beginning. (9) 


) 


DOWN 





Another of the “Three Bs”? Ach! (4) 
Australian bird now defunct? (7) . 
27. And when she got to the cupboard it was bare of this too. 


probably. (7, 6) 


Whom 


4.25. How can great love be warm as this? Cut it up and cook 
it. (9, 6) ; . Solution to last puzzle 
5 This 9 doesn’t get the sack for entertaining. (5) 
6 See 6A. ACROSS 
7 29 often are when they hold a nut. (7) . 1 A weal 
5 ee 5 Sundays 
13, 8. When life was green and raw? (5, 4) a 
14 See 28. 9 Upheaval 
17 What grows on a toe comes to a sticky end. That sweetens 19 Bread 
it. (4, 5) 11 See 8 
20 Toasted at 5 o'clock in England. (3-4) . a 


21 These 4’s extremities make the choicest part of 33. (7) 13 Baseball 


23 Sounds like the crew is the bigger part of this vessel. (7) [5 Hector 
24 Reducing 21D to a pulp, serves them right! (7) 16. 19. Redden 
26 She is pale and half daft. (5) 18 Stumble 
28, 14. I ban meals of them. (4, 5) 19 See 16 


29 Proverbially similar in couples. (4) 
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22 Finish Thoughtless 

5 Suspects 6 Haddock 

5 Admiurably 7 Ladylove 

7 Taunt 12 Faith healer 

9 Meanness 14 Lambs 

0 Asleep 17 Evildoer 
DOWN 20 Pinions 

| Smyrna 21 Details 

2 Invader 24 Tinsel 

3, 28. Theban 26 Lose 

4 Puff 28 See 3 (44% ) 


16. BxKt, 


24. K-Kt5, Q-K6 mate. 
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WHO ARE THE Angry Young Men of Eng- 
land, who have attracted so much atten- 
tion, and whose work has been linked, 
not altogether successfully, with those 
American authors who believe themselves 
to be the spokesmen of the Beat Genera- 
tion? They are Kingsley Amis, John Wain, 
John Braine, Colin Wilson, Stuart Holroyd 
and John Osborne, with the theatre critic 
Kenneth Tynan thrown in for good meas- 
ure. Their work does not appear to have 
caused much stir in Canada, which means 
little, for we are apathetic toward literary 
movements. But they have failed to stir 
readers in the U.S.A., who are much 
more alert than we are in such matters. 
Does Anger not travel well, then? 
True, John Osborne’s play Look Back 
In Anger has been a success in New York. 
But the novels of Amis and Wain have 
not been well received in the U.S.A., and 


Colin Wilson’s philosophical work, The 


Outsider, was immediately recognized for 
the crypto-fascist mush that it was. On 
the contrary, some of the Beat writers 
have gained a respectful critical audience 
in Britain. The explanation may well be 
that the Beats write better than the 
Angries. Certainly some of the Angries 
are but children in art. 

The most recent example to come to 
hand is John Wain’s latest novel, The 
Contenders. It is a flat-footed tale of 
three youths who start their lives in the 
Potteries district of Staffordshire; Robert 
Lamb and Ned Roper are rivals from 
boyhood, and though Lamb becomes a 
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Books 


by Robertson Davies 


Lashing Out and Cashing In 


“A hard-boiled muscling-in on culture ... stridency and 


self-pity ...a defeated, reconciled acquiescence that is 


the last flimsy shelter against complete despondency . 


painter and Roper a pottery tycoon they 
continue to be so, even to the point of 
quarreling over the same woman; the 
tale is told by Joe Shaw, a newspaper- 
man who is content to remain a provin- 
cial, but as is so often the case with these 
humble narrators. we are given to under- 
stand that Joe is a better man than his 
venturesome friends. The story is told 
pretty well, but it is a plain, unvarnished 
tale, without overtone; the fact that it 
concerns the Potteries recalls the name 
of Arnold Bennett, who wrote vastly bet- 
ter things than The Contenders when he 
was pot-boiling. If this is what the Angry 
Young Men can do, what is all the fuss 
about? 

Kingsley Amis’ three novels have been 
reviewed in ihese columns as they ap- 
peared. Lucky Jim promised well, That 
Certain Feeling was less effective. and 
I Like It Here was a dismal flop. They 
contained no anger, unless a ham-fisted 
anti-intellectualism can be so described. 
The plays of John Osborne might cer- 
tainly be called angry, but it is a_per- 
sonal anger which seems to spring from 
jangled nerves rather than any major dis- 
content with life. 

Colin Wilson’s The Outsider was hailed 
in England as a masterwork when it came 
out, but when it was succeeded by Re- 
ligion and The Rebel many of the critics 
recanted, and their condemnation of Wil- 
son was as overdone as their praise had 
been. The harsh fascist note in his con- 
cept of the Outsider was repugnant, and 
American critics in particular exposed the 
ricketiness of his whole _ philosophical 
structure. Of the Angries only Stuart Hol- 
royd remains as a philosopher with some- 
thing interesting to say (he is an anti- 
humanist with a reasoned, if not con- 
vincing, point of view) and John Braine 
as an inventive novelist who may some 
day do a solid piece of work. 

How, then, did the Angries come by 
their unity and their reputation? The 
unity seems to be a delusion; as a group 





they have not much use for one another; 
they were labelled by the press. Their 
reputation has been greatly assisted by 
their spectacular financial success: they 
lashed out and then, surprisingly, they 
cashed in. The non-literary public can 
be interested in writers who make a lot 
of money quickly. But they must have 
something in common, and it must be 
something that at least a part of the 
public wants. What is it?, 

An English critic, Kenneth Allsop, has 
written a book which tries to give an 
answer. This quotation is important: “The 
phrase Angry Young Man carries mul- 
tiple overtones which might be listed as 
irreverence, stridency, impatience with 
tradition, vigour, vulgarity, sulky resent- 
ment against the cultivated and a hard- 
boiled muscling-in on culture, adventur- 
ousness, self-pity, deliberate disengage- 
ment from politics, fascist ambitions, 
schizophrenia, rude dislike of anything 
phoney or fey, a broad sense of humour 
but low on wit, a general intellectual 
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nihilism, honesty, a neurotic discontent 
and a defeated, reconciled acquiescence 
that is the last flimsy shelter against com- 
plete despondency—a wildly ill-assorted 
agglomeration of credos which, although 
without any overall coherence, do belong 
to this incoherent period of social up- 
heaval.” It is interesting that Mr. Allsop 
has not found it necessary to include un- 
usual talent, intellectual power, uncom- 
mon sensibility, style, originality or im- 
agination in his comprehensive definition, 
though it is usually assumed that one or 
more of these qualities is wanted to make 
a writer worthy of public attention. 

One is tempted to say that the Angries 
are a passing fad, and that Mr. Allsop’s 
book is an attempt to cash in on that 
fad, but such a judgment would be super- 
ficial. It is true that one can take the 
books of this group seriously only if one 
blinds oneself to much better books that 
are being written in England today by 
people like Gwyn Thomas, P. H. Newbv, 
Anthony Powell, William Sansom, Colin 
MacInnes and William Golding—to name 
but a few from a possible long list. 

But the books by the Angries have 
something in common, which Mr. Allsop 
calls “the pattern of the social dissentient 
who is searching for moral coherence and 
religious belief’. There must be many 
people in England who are interested in 
sharing this search, rather than in read- 
ing the books of writers who have some 


form of moral coherence and religious 


belief (or rejection of it) to offer. And 
this is odd, suggesting as it does that 


Britain contains a mass of immature be- | 


ings who are more pleased with their im- 
maturity than anxious to get out of it. 
What sort of England is this? Mr. 
Allsop calls it “a sensitive 
intelligent but wretchedly neurotic soci- 
ety, obedient to protocol beneath the 
exhibitionist rebelling, and obsessively 
class-conscious”. Frankly, I don’t think 


that can be accepted. That such a society | 


exists in England nobody will deny, but 
there is also another society which pro- 
duces and supports the very much better 
writers I have named (all of whom are 
comparatively young and write about 
today and its problems) as well as long- 
established writers of formidable achieve- 
ment. I repeat, you cannot work up much 
enthusiasm for the Angries unless you 
are prepared to blind yourself to the ex- 
istence of vastly better contemporary work 
—unless, indeed, you are prepared to bow 
the knee to that most abject of critical 
delusions, that the noisiest, most-puffed 
writing of the day is necessarily the most 
contemporaneous. 

Mr. Allsop is not the dupe of the 
Angries, and in his criticism of them he 
lays about him with a good will. This 
has provoked one of them, John Wain. 
to retort in verse, and I cannot give you 
a better idea of Wain’s quality than to 
reproduce it, from The Spectator of June 
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emotional, | 


Since ISIS 


Write Basil Heche sense, Dept. CSN, 1227 Sherbrooke West, Montreal 
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TREAT YOURSELF TO AN 
AUTUMN VACATION IN QUEBEC 


The countryside of French-Canada is 
unbelievably beautiful when the fall 
colors blaze on the hillsides of the Laur- 
entians, the Eastern Townships, the 
shores of the mighty St. Lawrence. The 
nights are cool and crisp, the days 
bright and warm. Fewer cars on the 
roads, accommodations easier to find in 
our comfortable, modern inns and 
hotels, where you will be welcomed 
with old-time hospitality. 

For free road maps and booklets, write: Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec 


City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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There's a group of us that meets regularly but informally 
of an afternoon in different homes. We've had a talk by 
a TV actor, an author of a new book, and listened to ans 
amateur string trio. The interior decorator I had up the 
other day was most interesting; but what made my 


a reputation 





and I started a new 
fad: sherry parties! 
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1674 


reputation was the sherry party that followed. 


In a sort of mixed group like this I was afraid that 
a few mightn’t take to Bright’s Canadian “74” 
Sherry, but not one refused a glass! What 
really thrilled me were the comments 
that followed—you'd think I’d made 
the wine myself. Now I’ve got 
a reputation for originality 
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seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. SA-38. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 


and beautifully designed books All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: Mr. O'HARA, 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y 





6. The title is On Being Insulted by a 
Popular Journalist: 





So this is how it stands: a lout } 
Can hawk, and gather up his phlegm ; 
And, grinning, spit it in my face 

As I walk by; and all without 

The fear of censure or disgrace. 

His friends see nothing to condemn, 
His enemies avert their eyes, 

His masters would approve the deed. 
Did I foresee when I began 

The air so filled with rancorous cries 
The granite that rejects the seed, 

The spite of every ignorant man? 
But patience: those who climb the path 
To where those fruits and flowers grow 
Which I have travelled far to seek 
May never halt or swerve for wrath: 
Muse, is it not a boast to show 


His spittle hanging from my cheek? 


Mr. Allsop, in reply, unkindly suggests 
that this piece should be earmarked for 
inclusion in future anthologies along with 
the works of the Great McGonagall and 
Amanda Ros. Certainly it is rather shrill 
in tone for Wain who loves to draw blood 
in his own criticism. But it makes clear 


| one of the conspicuous characteristics of 
the Angries—the most conspicuous, sure- 


ly—which is their orgulous self-regard. 


The Contenders, by John Wain—pp. 278— 
Macmillan—$2.75 


The Angry Decade, by Kenneth Allsop— 


pp. 208—Copp Clark—$4.25 


Books Received 


| Cruising The Georgian Bay (Kenneth M. 


Wells )—British Books—$4.00. 


Bull and Brass (John Foley) — British 
Books—$3.00. 


Everyman’s Encyclopaedia—/. M. Dent— 


| $3.75. 


The Human Situation (W. MacNeile 
Dixon)—Pelican Books—$0.95. 

The Theory of Evolution (John Maynard 
Smith)—Pelican Books—$0.70. 
Wilderness Men (Howard O’Hagan) — 
Doubleday—$4.50. 

Brighter Than A Thousand Suns (Dr. Robt. 
Jungk )—Doubleday—$4.25. 

The Go Devils (Wayne Mineau) — British 
Books—$4.50. 

Saints & Sorcerers (Nina Epton)—British 
Books—$4.50. 

Breakspear in Gascony (Eric Linklater)— 
Macmillan—$2.50. 


| The Necessary Hell (Michael Edwardes)— 


British Books—$5.50. 

African Switchback (Nicholas Mosley)— 
Ambassador—$5.50. 

Hurt Not the Earth (E. Newton-White)— 
Ryerson—$4.95. 

Anthologie De La Poesie Canadienne 
Francaise—(edited by Guy Sylvestre)— 
Beauchemin—$2.50. 
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by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Undickensian Dickens 


WHEN CHARLES DICKENS constructed a 
serious novel he worked with immense 
energy, creating an intricate but sturdy 
structure and driving the points home with 
that handy Nineteenth Century device, the 
long arm of coincidence. As it turned out 
it lasted well into the twentieth century 
when the movies came along and gave it 
a new lease on life. However after seeing 
A Tale of Two Cities for the third time 
one feels that the lease has finally expired. 

A Tale of Two Cities has often been 
described as the least Dickensian of all 
Dickens’ novels. “I have so far verified 
what is done and suffered in these pages,” 
he wrote at the time, “(that) whenever any 
reference is made here to the condition 
of the French people before or during the 
Revolution, it is truly made on the word 
of trustworthy witnesses.” He felt himself 
committed in fact to a work of serious his- 
torical research and this must have 
cramped very seriously an imagination that 
was always gloriously at home with the 
unverifiable and the grotesque. Unhappily, 
there are no grotesques here, nor is there a 
single character who turns up with the 
sort of Dickensian gag-line that will see 
him through eternity. Instead, there is a 
group of screen actors rehearsing scenes 
of melodrama that might -(if the Dickens 
Fellowship will forgive me for saying so) 
have been invented by the Baroness Orczy. 

Since Charles Dickens was_ infinitely 
more gifted in the creation of “characters” 
than in the slow development of character, 
the self-imposed discipline of The Tale of 
Two Cities worked to his disadvantage and 
the results, as the novel emerged in serial 
form, must have been sadly disappointing 
to Dickens’ followers, who waited in vain 
for an Alfred Jingle or a Cheeryble 
Brother to turn up and enliven the gloom 
of the French Revolution. 

Dirk Bogarde plays the Sidney Carton 
role which Sir Martin Harvey first created 
on stage and screen, then handed on to 
Ronald Colman. Unfortunately Actor Bo- 
garde has neither the noble aquilinity of 
Harvey nor the histronic presence of Col- 
man. Most of the time he behaves like 
an angry young man who has got into the 
wrong century. Lucie Manette is played by 
Dorothy Tutin, a doll in the least interest- 
ing sense of the term. Cecil Parker and 
Athene Seyler are on hand as a couple of 
sturdy Britishers who stray into the French 
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Revolution and are outraged to find heads 
rolling in all directions. The crowds mill 
about the Bastille, the guillotine goes snick- 
snick, the awful Madame Defarge flashes 
her knitting needles, and it all seems rather 
unreal and far away. Maybe the time has 
come for A Tale of Two Cities to take a 
far, far better rest than it has ever known. 

Ten North Frederick has been publicized 
as even more sensational than Peyton 
Place, and Erich Maria Remarque’s A 
Time to Love and a Time to Die as the 
All Quiet on the Western Front of World 
War II. Movie-goers are likely to be a little 
disappointed on both counts. 

The Remarque screen adaptation opens 
with some fairly grisly wartime scenes on 
the Eastern front. Presently, however, the 
young hero (John Gavin) is returned on 
furlough to his native city, where he sets 
out on a round of provisional refugee 
centres in search of his missing parents. 
Before long he runs into a pretty girl 
(Lilo Pulver) who absorbs all his atten- 
tion and most of the subsequent running of 
the film. There are glimpses of the shat- 
tered town, of the headquarters of the local 
Gauleiter, of an Army hospital dominated, 
for comedy relief, by Keenan Wynn, as a 
bon vivant inacapacitated by gout, etc., etc. 

To a large extent, however, we are asked 
to concern ourselves.with the raptures and 
despairs of the young people, and this at- 





Barbara Nichols and Gary Cooper. 





Dirk Bogarde as Sidney Carton. 


tempt to describe the final demoralization 
of the Nazi state in terms of a small isolat- 
ed love affair is a little like trying to en- 
grave the Inferno on the head of a pin — 
particularly since the lovers are young 
people of largely undeveloped talent. How- 
ever Erich Maria Remarque himself turns 
up before the end. as a deviationist pro- 
fessor in hiding from the Gestapo: and 
Author Remarque at least acts with plenty 
of conviction and authority. Much of the 
detail in A Time to Love and a Time to 
Die obviously comes out of Remarque’s 
own acute and embittered observation, so 
that it is possible, if only at moments, to 
catch a glimpse of the Nazi world just be- 
fore it vanished into rubble. 

Various types of social misbehavior are 
outlined in “Ten North Frederick” — 
seduction, abortion, political skulduggery, 
middle-aged adultery — but in the writ- 
ing at least there is a style and adult aware- 
ness that distinguishes the work of John 
O’Hara from that of Grace Metalious. 

Actually Ten North Frederick is closer 
in feeling to The Late George Apley 
than to Peyton Place. It's hero (Gary 
Cooper) finds himself, as he rounds fifty, 
confronted by political humiliation and un- 
satisfactory marriage, a thwarted love- 
affair, a daughter who takes up with a 
particularly unsavory trumpet-player, and 
a son who wants to attend the Juilliard 
School of Music, of all places, instead of 
Yale. George Apley, crowding middle-age 
and its predicaments, settled down to writ- 
ing his memoirs. The hero of Ten North 
Frederick takes with increasing enthusiasm 
to the bottle. 

The film marks another stage in Gary 
Cooper's retirement from romantic parts. 
If he has shifted roles, however, he has 
not altered his peculiar casting. He is still 
Mr. Deeds, whose simplicity and goodness 
of heart remain invincible against the 
world’s disillusionments. It’s a role he could 
play standing on his head. 











































































Steel and the future — Storing iron 


ore in Greenland — Market for nickel 


and Ungava — Atlas Steels and motors. 


Steel of Canada 


Anything new about the position and out- 
look of Steel of Canada?—C.H., Montreal. 


The Canadian steel industry is getting a 
good deal of attention these days from the 
investment community. Any _ industry 
which is unable to use new capital profit- 
ably is assumed to be dying on the vine. 
Conversely, an industry needing large 
capital injections is assumed to be flourish- 
ing. Few Canadian industries are as vigor- 
ous as steel, judging by its projected capital 
needs. 

The Steel Company of Canada is this 
country’s largest steel-ingot maker and an 
important processor of steel into products 
for retail distribution or for use as com- 
ponents in industry and construction. 

Stelco’s growth pattern is a lesson in the 
economics of the steel industry. 

Imbalance is a necessary evil in the 
expansion of a steel plant since various 
units cannot be enlarged concurrently. 
Stelco recently brought a new $25-million 
bloom mill at Hamilton to production. 
This boosts its rolling capacity to five mil- 
lion tons of steel per year whereas its 
ingot-producing capacity is only half that 
figure. 

To take full advantage of the new bloom 
mill, Stelco officials are thinking in terms 
of 100% additions to coke-oven, blast- 
furnace and open-hearth capacity, and re- 
lated facilities for making ingots. 

The length of time which such expansion 
would involve can be judged partially at 
least, by the company’s feat of doubling 
capacity, from 1.2 million to 2.4 million 
tons in a period of six years—at a cost 
of $170 million. This capital program 
embraced every phase of the operation 
from the extraction of iron ore from the 
ground to the finishing of steel. 

While the current condition of the steel 
market suggests some slackening of the 
company’s never-ending program of plant 
improvement and expansion, students of 
the company’s affairs are not missing the 
larger targets indicated for the steel in- 
dustry in market forecasts made by the 
Gordon commission in 1956. These fore- 
casts estimated Canadian steel consump- 
tion by 1980 would double to 14.3 million 
tons. (Recent peak consumption of 7 mil- 
lion tons has been partly supplied by 
imports). 


Forecasts also look to domestic pro- 
ducer’s share of the market by 1980 in- 
creasing to 83% from a recent 70%. 

To maintain its 43% share of the mar- 
ket Stelco would have to boost its ingot 
capacity to almost five million tons, or 
more than twice its present capacity. And 
observers aren’t losing sight of the ac- 
companying implication that facilities for 
manufacturing—a highly profitable activity 
—would at least keep pace with expansion 
in primary steel capacity. 

While costs of expanding facilities across 
the board over a period of years neces- 
sarily have to be weighed against the 
possibility of a number of variants, Stelco 
Officials are thinking in terms of $1.6 bil- 
lion capital requirements. This suggests 
an increase in the amount of public financ- 
ing the company will have to do whereas 
in the six-year round of expansion surplus 
earnings were devoted considerably to new 
capital facilities. 


Premium Iron 


Is Premium Iron Ores Ltd making any 
progress? —F.K., Halifax. 


Premium Iron Ores Ltd. is working in- 
tensively in the Ungava region of Quebec 
in a program designed to bring its iron 
ore property into production in the early 
1960's. 

Initial production rate of 2,000,000 tons 
of beneficiated iron ore annually will in- 
volve an estimated capital outlay of $100,- 
000,000. Plans are to bring production up 
to 5,000,000 tons a year for an added 
cost of some $50,000,000. Eventual pro- 
duction of some 10,000,000 tons annually 
will depend on markets. 

All of the ore in two Ungava con- 
cessions has been outlined, and large ton- 
nage samples are now being assembled 
and shipped from the property. Ore re- 
serves are reportedly sufficient to sustain 
annual shipments of 10,000,000 tons or 
more of pellets for many generations. 

The grade runs about 35 per cent. This 
will be processed into a concentrate grad- 
ing 67-68 per cent, which will be ag- 
glomerated into pellets for shipment. 

Plans call for shipping to Greenland 
during Ungava’s four to four-and-a-half 
month shipping season, and then shipping 
year-round from Greenland to Europe and 
the Atlantic seaboard. 
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Ungava Iron Ores Co. was formed last 
‘year to carry out the venture. It is 50 
per cent owned by German interests repre- 
senting 50% of the iron ore consumption 
in West Germany. In Germany, iron ore 
‘is both short in supply and low in grade, 


while the country’s steel works are ex- | 


panding. 

The other half of Ungava Iron Ores is 
owned by the concession companies, Inter- 
national Iron Ores Ltd. and Atlantic Iron 
‘Ores, Ltd., which is a wholly owned sub- 


sidiary of the International Iron Ores com- | 


pany. 


Ownership of International Iron Ores | 


is held 61 per cent by Premium Iron Ores 
and 10 per cent reach by Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. and Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd. 
There is also a vendor interest. 


It is hoped that senior financing for the 
project can be arranged by both the Ger- 
man and North American interests. 


Ungava Nickel 


Did the Ungava nickel belt die a natural 
death?—T.B., Cornwall. 


Not by any means, although considerable 
of the lustre has rubbed off the area’s pros- 


pects as a result of developments in the | 


nickel market. This metal has moved into 
a condition of temporary oversupply, re- 
sulting in a 40% cutback in production 
by International Nickel, the free world’s 
major supplier. Inco is, however, confident 
enough about the longer-term prospects 
for the metal to proceed with its $200 
million development in Manitoba. 


In the meantime, there is some activity 
in Ungava with at least three companies 
slated to conduct exploration this season. 
They are: La Compagnie Miniere de 
d’Ungava, Raglan Nickel Mines and Mur- 
ray Mining Corp. 

The Ungava nickel area received great 
publicity last year when American Smelt- 
ing & Refining (Asarco) went into the 
area. Elation turned to tears when Ascarco 
suspended its activity. 

It is, however, worth noting that smaller 
companies frequently take over when 
larger companies throw in the towel and 
make a success, partly because of their 
lower costs. The Ungava district is prom- 
ising and should not be written off. 


Barnat Mines 


What developments were back of the price 
advance in Barnat Mines?—H.D., Win- 
nipeg. 


Development results at Barnat, the pos- 
sibilities of which were discussed some 
months ago in these columns, have been 
such as to enlarge the stature of this 
project considerably. The first holes com- 
pleted on the new find have suggested the 


possibility of 10,000 tons of ore per verti- | 


cal foot with an indicated grade of the 
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OW is the time for holders to 


convert their Victory Bonds into the 


new 1958 Canada Conversion Loan. 


Let us help you choose the maturity best suited to 
your requirements ... and, at no expense to you, 


look after the conversion for you. 
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During the first half of 1958 Saturday Night registered a gain 
in advertising lineage of 22,637 lines, as compared with the 
equivalent half of 1957 . . . a gain of 54 pages, or 32.3%. 
We at Saturday Night regard this as the best possible proof of 
acceptance by advertisers and agencies alike of the substantial 


improvements that have been introduced consistently into this 
publication since April 1957. 


source: Magazine Advertising Bureau 
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It’s “an apple from the teacher” for the manager of the Royal 
Bank branch in Kentville, N.S. He’s the pupil in the centre 
picking up pointers on the apple packing business. 


Banker makes the “orade” 


This Royal Bank manager is learning about his cus- 
tomer’s business at first hand. Such visits won’t make 
him an expert apple-grader, but will give him a more 
intimate knowledge of the apple-packing business... 
enable him to provide a more informed banking service. 

This habit of seeking information in the field is 
typical of Royal Bank managers everywhere ... one 
reason why the Royal stands so high at home and 


abroad and why it is Canada’s largest bank. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ASSETS EXCEED 334 BILLION DOLLARS 
OVER 900 BRANCHES IN CANADA, THE WEST INDIES, CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH AMERICA. OFFICES IN NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS, 








order of $6-6.50 a tons. Since the large 
widths probably mean costs of only about 


|. $3 a ton, it is apparent that the extraction 


of this ore would be quite profitable. 

Additionally, the possibility of further 
ore disclosures is not to be overlooked. 
There is an old saying in mining that a 
good place to look for ore is in the area 
in which it has already been found. The 
character of disclosures at Barnat leads 
to hope for other chances inherent in the 
property. 


Steep Rock 


Can you forsee any improvement in Steep 
Rock?—B. A., Ottawa. 


Ore shipment figures from Steep Rock 
Iron Mines were showing some pick up in 
June over May, with a further upturn in 
sales anticipated for July. They depend, 
of course, on the tempo of the U.S. steel 
industry. 

The steel trade is reportedly showing 
an interest in the upgraded product the 
company will turn out in its new treat- 
ment plant. 


Atlas Steels 


Does Atlas Steels look any better?—K.A.., 
London. 


Although March-quarter earnings of Atlas 
Steels Ltd. dipped to 27 cents a share 
from 98 cents in the corresponding period 
of the previous year, the second quarter 
was better. It brought net for the half year 
to 84 cents a share. 

Operations have recovered to 55% of 
the peak of a year ago from low of 40% 
or less in February and the company is 
running at profit whereas at the same level 
of operations in 1954 it was losing. 

The improved tenor of operations re- 
flects a vigorous program of cost cutting 
and a 23% reduction in inventories in 
1957, followed by still further cuts this 
year. 

Base of the cost-cutting program is a 
system of profit quotas for individual div- 
isions. A profit objective of 6% profit after 
tax was reportedly met in the June quarter 
versus 4% in the previous three months. 


Operating economies have been facili- 
tated by the continuous-casting process, 
which the company installed in 1954. This 
enables the profitable handling of orders 
formerly uneconomic to book. 

With the automobile industry _ re- 
sponsible for about 50% of Atlas tonnage 
and 35% of its sales dollar, the company 
has considerable to gain from an expected 
seasonal upturn from auto business in 
the fourth quarter as a result of the intro- 
duction of new models. This could reason- 
ably be expected to push sales for the full 
year to the area of $32 million and profits 
to the $1 a share dividend requirements. 
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Brat BENS € 


Besides the auto industry, Atlas has 
other important markets in mining (drill 
steel), dairy equipment and aircraft pro- 
duction. The company is vigorously pro- 


moting the use of stainless steel in con- | 
struction. Its own new administration | 
building is the first in Canada to employ 


stainless-steel curtain wall. 


Beattie-Duquesne 


Is there any hope for Beattie-Duquesne 
Mines?—J.H., Vancouver. 


There isn’t much hope for Beattie-Du- 
quesne under existing conditions in the 
copper industry. The red metal tumbled 
from a price of 50 cents a pound two 
years ago to about half that. 

Beattie-Duquesne sustained an operating 
loss of $283,646 during 1957. 

Although heavy losses from the sharp 
drop in copper prices forced the mill and 
the Hunter mine to close, custom roasting 
of molybdenum concentrates was done at 
a profit. The custom-roasting contract has 
been completed. Operation of the mill 
was suspended when custom shipments 
from Lyndhurst Mining Co. were termin- 
ated. 

The company’s long-term plan is to 
maintain the Hunter mine and the mill 
pending a rise in the price of copper. The 
roaster will also be maintained so that 
future custom roasting of molybdenum 
concentrates will be possible. 

Before work at the Hunter mine ceased, 
a drilling program outlined a zone esti- 
mated to contain 500,000 tons averaging 
1.6% copper. The property is in Du- 
parquet Twp., Northwestern Quebec. 

The balance sheet at Dec. 31, 1957, 
showed current assets at $174,407, in- 
cluding cash $11,167, concentrate settle- 
ment outstanding $26,128 and accounts 
receivable $137,111. Current liabilities 
were $539,412 including a partly secured 
bank loan of $350,000. 

Issued capital is 4,861,081 shares of 
5,000,000 authorized. 

A financial reorganization is obviously 
in order: 


Food Stocks 


Would you analyze the investment  pos- 
sibilities of the food  stocks?—P.W., 
Kingston. 


Although not comprising a blanket recom- 
mendation for food stocks, it must be 
admitted that the industry has an un- 
usually sound basis for prosperity. Food 
consumption is quite stable, not withstand- 
ing diet fads, and is remarkably insensitive 
to changes in income. This is considerably 
different from automobiles, rugs, TV sets, 
refrigerators and other capital goods. 

A great measure of prosperity seems 
to be in sight for the food distributors— 
mainly the chain-store operators. 

The manufacturing end of the industry 
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As Scotland is 


If you want to pick the 
right drink, first of all 
pick the right country. In 
Jamaica, they’ve known all 
there is to know about the 
making of fine rums for 
hundreds of years. Con- 
noisseurs of rum, all have 
their favourite brands, but 


La 


most of them come from 
Jamaica. 


Look for the word 
Jamaica on the bottle to be 
sure of a superior rum for 
your cocktails, collins’ and 
swizzles. Jamaica Rum is 


“BORN TO BLEND”’. 


many types from 4, 


*VERY DARE to VERY LIGHT 


*ALL IMPORTED 
THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASS'N (OF JAMAICA) LTD. 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I. 


@7'4 
KAA 


in Toronto — the 


PARK PLAZA 


of course! 


ACHIEVEMENT ! 








AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING OPPORTUNITY 


Metal, four place, flight proven (per- 
formance exceeds that of currently avail- 
able personal planes) prototype aircraft, 
together with manufacturing rights, jigs 
and fixtures, engineering drawings and 
data. $6000. W. K. Foss, 804 Charles 
Street, Scotia, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Effective this issue, ONE HUNDRED new advertisers 
have entered the pages of SATURDAY NIGHT since 
September, 1957. We regard this remarkable achieve- 
ment as further proof of acceptance by advertisers and 


agencies of the substantial improvements which have 
been introduced into this publication since April, 1957. 
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Advertising Office: 73 Richmond St. W., Toronto 
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The most 
heavenly 
drink 


on earth. 











(GIN BASE) 


NO. 5 CUP 


(RYE BASE) 


Do you buy 
stocks or bonds 


regularly? 


Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


// Dominion SEcuritIlES 
CORPN. LIMITED 





Oh yes... whenever | have any 

money | can spare, | get in 

touch with Dominion 

Securities. | feel that the 

more money | have 

wisely invested, 

the greater my x ma, 
ity. 

income and security LE 
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Winnipeg Soi! 4 


New York London, Eng. 


THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Notice is hereby given that 
a dividend at the rate of fifty 
cents per share upon the out- 
standing capital stock of this 
bank has been declared for the 
current quarter and will be 
payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after Tuesday, 
the 2nd day of September, 
1958, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on the 
31st day of July, 1958; shares 
not fully paid for by the 31st 
day of July, 1958 to rank for 
the purpose of the said dividend 
to the extent of the payments 
made on or before that date on 
the said shares respectively. 

By Order of the Board. 

K. M. SEDGEWICK, 
General Manager. 


Montreal, Que., 
July 15, 1958. 
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is flourishing but there is an element of 


seen that the meat packer for example 
can be subject to competition because all 
it takes to get into his industry is a knife 
and a shed. 

With some food products, there are 
operating risks because of the necessity 
of buying raw materials in the open mar- 
ket without any assurance of the price 
to be realized when processed. The manu- 
facturer buying raw materials in an ad- 
vancing market never knows when con- 
sumers are going to resist price advances 
for the finished product, leaving him hold- 
ing the bag. 

The foregoing will be helpful in ap- 
praising the economics of individual com- 
panies in the business. 


Smelters 


Why did Consolidated Smelters pare its 
dividend?—O. B., London. 


Cominco cut its dividend as a result of the 
decline in the prices of lead and zinc. 

The company’s latest dividend is 40 
cents per share paid July 15th. The pre- 
vious declaration was January 15; it 
amounted to 60 cents. 


Dividends in 1957 totalled $1.60 per 
share: in 1956, $1.75. 


In Brief 
What is the status of Quebec Ascot?— 
D.B., Quebec City. 


Drilling ground in Ontario’s Porcupine 
district for gold and asbestos possibilities. 
How is United Keno Hill doing?—F.C., 
Saskatoon. 

Holding its own. 


Any change in Robb-Montbray Mines?— 
B.R., Victoria. 


Company is inactive. 


How is the outlook for Nickel Rim?— 
J.G., Windsor. 


Somewhat obscure. 


What happened to New Highridge Mines? 
A.A., Calgary. 


Now facing the barrier under the name of 
Combined Metal Mines. 


What is the status of Cobalt Cons?—D.T., 
Kitchener. 

Reorganized as Agnico Mines, and _ in- 
creased silver output. 


How is Slocan Base Metals doing?—F.M., 
Kingston. 

Inactive pending an improvement in base 
metal prices. 

Is Chesbar operating?—L.A., Ottawa. 


Has turned its atfention to an iron prospect 
in Quebec. 
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risk in some operations. It can readily be: 
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McLean and microwave tower. 


Capsule comment: This globe-trotting tel- 
ephone engineer-cum-executive, lately di- 
rector of foreign operations for General 
Telephone Corporation, New York. has 
taken over the presidency of BC Tele- 
phone Co. 


Cyrus H. McLean’s career began here, 
and he has never been far out of touch 
with BCT. General Telephone, the larg- 
est non-Bell group in the world, owns 
directly and indirectly about 41% of 
BCT’s common stock, and he has been a 
director of BCT for some years. 


In his new post he will spend less time 
travelling than he did in the New York 
job. He was often out of New York 200 
days a year, looking after General's ex- 
tensive interests in Latin America, the 
West Indies, the Philippines and even 
parts of Africa. He thought nothing of 
making a 30,000 mile trip from New 
York to the Philippines and home via 
South America, inside a month. 

This former baseball player, (catcher 
for BC Telephone and other teams for 
1S years) has returned to BC at a time 
of tremendous expansion in both local 
and long distance service. Microwave 
equipment recently went into service, 
linking Canada coast to coast. Radio- 
telephone service up the coast, to ships, 
and into the interior, is being extended. 
(It was in the development of the early 
R/T network that McLean worked in 
the late 1920's. He joined the company 
in 1916.) There is also a large program 
of automation. Distance dialing gear is 
being installed in Vancouver, Victoria 
and some smaller points. Automatic gear 
is replacing the last of the manual ex- 
changes. 

Beyond the day to day job of running 
BCT, Cy McLean is interested in these 
engineering advances, and in the eventual 
use of DDD—direct distance dialing. With 
this method, the subscriber, rather than 
the local operator, dials direct to his 
long distance number. 
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Cyrus McLean 


by R. A. 


Vital statistics: born in Prince Edward 
Island Sept. 5, 1898. of a family of three 
boys and a girl. His parents were of 
Scottish descent and his father, a farmer, 
died when he was five. His mother took 
the family west. finally to Vancouver 
where Cy McLean attended Central and 
Lord Tennyson elementary schools and 
King Edward High School. He followed 
this with night courses in electricity, and 
with courses in practical and theoretical 
telephone work. 


Background: he joined B.C. Telephone in 
1916. He worked in the plant and engi- 
neering departments, and while still a 
transmission engineer was made _ radio 
engineer of Northwest Telephone Co., 
formed to pioneer radio-telephony. 

This work brought him to the atten- 
tion of the Gary Group, (later merged 
with General Telephone Corporation) 
which then controlled BCT. He was 
moved to Colombia to set up inter-city 
radio communications and to link the 
country by radio with North America. 

Later he was in charge of Gary’s Co- 
lombian properties, and then moved 
through engineering and executive posts 
to his last job in New York with Gen- 
eral Telephone after the merger. He re- 
mains president of West Indies Telephone 
Co., which runs the toll system in Haiti; 
of Philippine Long Distance Telephone 
Co.; of the Dominican Telephone Co.; 
and vice-president of Anglo-Canadian 
Telephone Co. 

He was chairman for seven years of 
the radio committee of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, a 
member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and is a registered 
professional engineer in Illinois. 

His son John, a telephone and radio 
engineer, has followed the tradition and 
become manager of Northwest Telephone. 


Attitudes and personality: This is a big, 
heavy set figure, as a man ought to be 


A Man Must Be Flexible 


Francis 


who blocked runners sliding into the 
plate. He’s known as a man who is 
against people who are set in their ways 
in business. An employee who has had 
an idea and pushed it, a man with leader- 
ship and initiative, can expect to be pro- 
moted under Cy McLean. A man who 
just sweats out his retirement won't get 
far in the direction of second base. 


Living habits: his years of baseball, and 
some squash and handball today, have 
given him a physique to handle the long 
hours. On a plane he sleeps like a child. 
When a photographer was looking for 
an angle to shoot him near the rooftop 
microwave tower, McLean offered to 
climb the mast with him. The cameraman 
declined. 

He still has his apartment in New York, 
but this fall he and his wife Monda will 
move into a comfortable apartment five 
minutes drive from the Vancouver office. 
And to keep from spare time idleness, 
Cy McLean keeps an active interest in 
photography, color TV, poker, hi-fi, gad- 
gets of any kind, and reading about 
science. 


Current performance. Looking broadly at 
his job, McLean feels it presents a chal- 
lenge in two phases, the same two that 
confront the telephone industry anywhere: 
keeping up to the needs of growing cities 
and towns, providing the best service at 
lowest cost through engineering improve- 
ments; secondly, projecting the growth of 
rural areas, especially in remoter parts of 
the province, to be ready to serve new 
communities as they develop. 

Commenting on his considerable over- 
seas business experience, McLean re- 
marked: “A man needs to be flexible, 
operating in areas like Latin America. 
You cannot begin with a dogmatic set 
of ideas and expect them to serve you 
effectively.” 

It might be a good rule of thumb for 
the man, or for any executive, in a grow- 
ing region like BC. 
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Insurance 


by William Sclater 


Reliable Company? 


Can you tell me if the Economical Mutual 
Insurance Company of Kitchener, Ontario, 
is a reliable insurance company in which to 
place insurance on my house. The agent 
has offered me a Composite Dwelling 
policy. Is this rate lower or better than 
others? — Mrs. McL., Edmonton. 


In a business as highly competitive as 
fire and casualty insurance I would not 
care to say that a certain rate is lower or 
better than any other. However, I can say, 
from my own knowledge and experience, 
that the Economical Mutual Insurance 
Company of Kitchener is a sound, reliable 
and very well-managed company with 
ample assets. 


Whose Fault? 


My husband banged into the back of a 
car that was left in the middle of the road 
(without lights on) because it had run out 
of gas. Both my husband's car and the 
other car were damaged and my husband 
was injured, losing the sight of one eve. 
People say my husband should have seen 
the car and avoided it and he says it had 
no right to be left there. Please tell me 
who is at fault and why.—Mrs. C., Ham- 
ilton. 


If this car which ran out of gas was left 
in the middle of the road, without lights 
or warning flares on a public highway 
after dark, then the person responsible for 
leaving it there is most certainly at fault 
for resulting injury. Check your facts care- 
fully and query the Attorney-General’s de- 
partment at Queen's Park re the Highway 
Traffic Act in such circumstances. If the 
facts are as stated you should certainly 
have a lawyer go into the matter imme- 
diately for you before any more time is 
lost. 


Wage Earner 


I am very interested in income if I was 
disabled. Recently you mentioned the in- 
surable value of a wage earner and how 
income drops in the average family on 
such death. Have you any comparable 
figures. — E. F., Vancouver. 


A good way to view this is the method 
mentioned by the London Life recently 
when they pointed out that a man earning 
$10,000 a year is equivalent to a capital 
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investment of $250,000 producing 4%. 
Very few of us have $250,000 or anything 
like it to produce investment income in 
the event of our being disabled. That is 
why income insurance is worth careful 
consideration. 


Life Rates 


Can we expect life insurance rates to rise 
so that policies will cost a great deal more 
when we are ten or 20 years older? — 
B.T., Kingston. 


Unless we suffer some major, unforeseen 
national calamity I see no reason why 
life insurance rates should rise. In point 
of fact one large Canadian life insurance 
company has just announced a marked 
reduction in rates and increased dividends 
to participating policyholders by 19%. In 
doing so they point out that lower death 
rates, increased investment earnings and 
the sale of larger policies have more than 
offset their operating expense increases and 
these new cheaper premium rates and big- 
ger dividends to the thrifty are a result. 

As this particular company wrote more 
than $298 million worth of business in 
the first six months of 1958, this shows a 
most encouraging trend in the life insur- 
ance business to share the advantages with 
the policyholders. Policies we buy now 
may well cost us less with the passing years 
through such increased dividends or lower 
annual premium rates. 


Disability 


I! am concerned because one of my com- 
pany’s key executives collapsed on the job 
18 months ago and may be disabled and 
unable to work for the rest of his life. 
As he is only 49 and this was quite un- 
expected I do not know what to do. I have 
paid his full salary up till now and saw 
to it that his life insurance premiums were 
kept up but I cannot continue to do this. 
What type of insurance is there to meet 
A. L., Toronto. 





such a predicament? 


What you require is an income insurance 
policy that will guarantee the continuance 
of a certain decided percentage of an 
employee’s earnings in the event he or she 
is disabled and unable to work for any 
prolonged period of time up to lifetime 
incapacity. One prominent national firm of 
consulting actuaries offers such a plan to 













cover employees in several forms of ap- 
plication. 

In one outline they show a company 
with over 100 employees covered with all 
those earning in excess of $7,500 per 
annum being provided with 50% of salary 
for the first five years of total disablement 
plus 35% thereafter to age 65, to begin 
six months after disability. In this case 
such a plan could be keyed to the com- 
pany pension plan. In another group plan 
the payment arranged is 50% of normal 
earnings for lifetime, commencing with 
the 15th day of disability. 

Actually these income protection plans 
offer wide flexibility that assures that no 
employee who is crippled or disabled while 
in a company employ will ever be aban- 
doned and will be looked after, for the 
duration of disablement until pension age 
or beyond. Many insurance companies can 
provide coverage in this field and it is 
just as well to have it set up as a plan by 
competent consulting insurance experts 
who are qualified by experience to advise 
your proper needs. Your Agent can arrange 
this. 
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Sprinkler Test 


When should automatic sprinklers in a 
building be tested and how do you go 
about checking them to see if they are any 
good or not — A. K., Winnipeg. 


Don’t wait till you have a fire to do that. 
Sprinklers can be affected by adverse at- 
mospherics; corrosion; by being cleaned 
and by other incidental hazards. The 
Underwriters Bureau recommends _ that 
any sprinkler still in use that was manu- 
factured in the year 1900 or earlier should 
be replaced without testing and so should 
sprinklers made by manufacturers who are 
no longer in business. 

If your sprinklers show perceptible signs 
ef being corroded; if they are leaking; or 
if they have been painted; or if they have 
been painted and then cleaned of paint, 
they should be replaced. Paint will cement 
the cap of a sprinkler and attempts to 
clean it are not usually successful. Actually 
any sprinkler that has seen more than 
25 years of service should be tested. If they 
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are in a building being re-used after lying 
vacant with the system possibly subject to 
freezing they should be tested. So should 
sprinklers in occupancy conditions such as 
tannery plants etc. or in the vicinity of salt 
water be subjected to periodic test. 

The method of testing is to send not 
less than two sprinklers per floor per 
individual riser system to the Underwriters 
Laboratories of Canada. Any large plant 
may send 50 or 60 samples tagged for 
testing and will gain at least a fair idea of 
the general condition of the sprinklers in 
service from the sampling. The test will 
show the conjlition to be normal or other- 
wise and givé some indication of the ex- 
pected efficiency life of the system. 
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Your Taxes 


by Garfield P. Smith, CA 


[THERE ARE MANY circumstances under 
which an individual may decide that he 
should form a limited company. If he 
has carefully weighed the advantages and 
disadvantages which apply in his particu- 
lar case, and has made up his mind to 
incorporate, he must then determine how 
the company should be set up. 


The formality of incorporating a com- 
pany is a technical legal process, and 
shou'd be left in the hands ef. solicitors. 
There are however. many choices to be 
made, and in this respect it is wise to 
arrange a meeting at which the solicitors, 
auditors and client will be present in 
order to obtain the greatest possible ad- 
vantages from the incorporation. with 
the proper legal safeguards, and to en- 
sure that the wishes of the client are 


achieved. 


Purpose of the Company: Is the com- 
pany being formed to hold investments. 
or is it being formed to carry on a busi- 
ness? If it is being formed to carry on 
a business, what is the nature of the 
business? Apart from specified statutory 
provisions, a company is empowered to 
carry on only those activities specified 
in its charter. It is important. therefore, 
that the charter be not too restrictive. 


Public or Private Company: If a large 
company is to be incorporated, and share 
subscriptions offered to the general pub- 
lic, then a public company should be 
incorporated. If there are to be only a 
few shareholders, (not more than 50, ex- 
clusive of employees), then a private com- 
pany should be incorporated. It is not 
unusual for private companies to have re- 
quirements in their by-laws to the effect 
that no shareholder may transfer his shares 
without the consent of the other share- 
holders. 


Federal or Provincial Charter? The 
company may be incorporated under Pro- 
vincial or Federal legislation. The Fed- 
eral Company's Act and each of the Pro- 
vincial Companies Acts are independent 
Statutes and differ in many respects. If 
most of the business is to be carried on 
within the confines of one province, it 
is customary to incorporate under the 
laws of that province. Where it is antici- 
pated that the company will operate in 
several provinces, then it may be prefer- 
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able to form a company under the Fed- 


eral statute. 


Name of Company: In selecting the name 
of the company, it is advisable to submit 
a second or third alternate name. Each 
cf the Companies Acts have restrictions 
in regard to names which may be used, 
and these are generally to avoid having 
the public misled, either by the similarity 
of a name to that of a well-established 
organization, or by having a name that 
would imply that the company is a govern- 
ment agency or corporation. It is not a 


rare occurrence for a name to be rejected. 


Formality of Operation: Operating a busi- 
ness as a corporation is attended by more 
formality than that pertaining to a non- 
incorporated business. Shareholder meet- 
ings and director meetings must be held, 
and the minutes of such meetings must be 
recorded in the company’s minute books. 
[here are restrictions in respect of the 
withdrawal of funds from the company, 
and the directors are governed by the pro- 
visions of the company’s acts. Also if 
transactions between the company and its 
shareholders are not carefully handled, 
both the company and the shareholders 
may find that they have an additional tax 
liability which they did not anticipate. 


Capitalization: The amount and _ nature 
of the authorized capital must be deter- 
mined in advance. Except in the cases of 
corporations intending to issue shares to 
the general public, the authorized capital 
does not usually exceed $100,000.00. This 
of course, would depend on the circum- 
stances in each particular case. It should 
also be determined what portion of the 
capital of the company should be paid 
in by way of loans to the company, pre- 
ferred shares of the company, or common 
shares of the company. 

It is not unusual for a private company 
to issue only a nominal amount of com- 
mon shares, and to have most of the 
funds paid into the company by way of 
shareholder loans or for the purchase of 
preferred shares. One of the advantages 
of shareholders loans or preferred shares 
as opposed to common shares, is that 
funds can be withdrawn from the company 
by the shareholders either by repayment 
to them of their loans or by the redemp- 
tion of preferred shares, without incurring 
a tax liability. 


Preferred shares have many variations. 
The preference may be as to dividends or 
capital. The dividends may be cumu- 
lative or non-cumulative. There is the 
rate of dividends applicable to each class 
of preferred shares. The shares may be 
participating or non-participating in re- 
sect of either dividends or capital, and 
the shares may be redeemable at a 
premium. 


Valuation of Assets: Where an existing 
business is being taken over on incorpora- 
tion, careful consideration should be given 
to the values attributed to the various 
assets sold to the company. If depreciable 
assets are sold at more than their de- 
preciated values, then the vendor may 
be subject to the recapture of capital cost 
allowance on such assets. Conversely, 
where the assets are sold at less than book 
value, a terminal allowance may _ be 
claimed by the vendor. Consideration 
should also be given to the amount to be 
set up for goodwill, leases, franchises or 
other assets which may not have appeared 
on the balance sheet of the proprietorship. 

There are two conflicting motives in 
this matter, and a decision must be made 
as to where to place the greatest weight. 
Some people might like to sell their busi- 
ness to the company at the highest pos- 
sible amount which can be substantiated, 
and setting up preferred shares or a Ican 
payable in payment thereof. Thus, the 
principal shareholder will be able to 
eventually withdraw funds from the com- 
pany without having to pay any tax 
thereon. On the other hand, the setting 
up of maximum amounts for business 
assets may have the effect of establishing 
a high value for succession duties in the 
event of the death of a major share- 
holder. 

Where the principal shareholder has 
sold depreciable assets to the corporation, 
the capital cost of such assets to the cor- 
poration may not exceed the original 
capital cost to the proprietor, although it 
is permissible for the proprietor to be 
paid a fair value even if this exceeds his 
original cost. The capital cost of depreci- 
able assets determines the maximum de- 
duction which may be made for depreci- 
ation, each year, in computing the income 
of the corporation. 


Assets to be Transferred: Where a 
business is to be incorporated, it may not 
be advisable to transfer all of the assets 
to the corporation. For example, an in- 
dividual may be carrying on a_ business 
in a building which he owns. On incorpora- 
tion, he may wish to retain the building 
and sell the other assets to the company, 
and then have the company pay rent for 
the use of the building. Here again. the 
decision depends on the individual circum- 
stances. It may be that in addition 
to the proprietor, there will be other 
shareholders in the corporation, and 
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that the former preprietor does not wish 
them to have any part of the ownership 
of the building. 

There are other important reasons why 
an individual may not wish ito sell his 
building to a company. If he sells the 
building to the company at its depreciated 
value, then he is not able to be repaid 
what the building may actually be worth. 
If he selis it for its real value, then he 
may be confronted with a serious tax 
problem in respect of the recapture of 
capital cost allowance. He may be requir- 
ed to pay tax on the amount he receives 
over and above the depreciated value sub- 
ject to certain limitations. He can avoid 
this problem by retaining the building. 

If he keeps the building for the re- 
mainder of his life, his heirs will take 
over the building at the then fair value, 
upon which amount they will be able 
to claim capital cost allowance, and there 
will be no tax on the recapture. If he 
sold the building to the company, the 
capital cost allowance which could be 
claimed by the company would be seri- 
ously restricted, and there would be no 
adjustment for capital cost purposes, for 
the benefit of his heirs, when he died. 
Other Shareholders: Where there is 
more than one major shareholder in a 
private company, it is advisable to have 
an agreement between such shareholders 
as to the terms of settlement, should one 
of the shareholders wish to sell his in- 
terest to, or purchase the interest of an- 
other shareholder. Such agreement should 
also provide under what circumstances 
the shares may be purchased in the event 
of the death of one of the shareholders. 

Such agreements are designed to in- 
sure that a convenient method exists for 
the disposition of shares where there is a 
falling out between the shareholders, or 
to insure that the widow of a shareholder 
will be adequately provided for. There 
are many forms and variations which 
such agreements can take, and it is only 
the individuals themselves who can de- 
termine their preference, after hearing 
the suggestions of their professional ad- 
visors. 
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tants. on looking around them, accuse 
Mother Nature of being an “abstract 
artist.” But dotting these plains are the 
“art towns” of Castile—Avila, Toledo. 
Segovia, El Escorial and Aranjuez—famed 
for their monumental cathedrals, castles, 
walls, monasteries and art treasures. You 
can take one-day bus tours to any of them 
at an average cost of only $7, including 
lunch. Madrid itself has the Prado Muse- 
um as well as a number of swank hotels, 
restaurants, shops, night clubs, theatres, 
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concerts and sporting events. Spring and 
fall are the best seasons. 

The Deep South is what most people 
expect all Spain to be like — a sun- 
drenched land of Moorish palaces, bull- 
fighters and Flamenco dancers. Here are 
Seville, “the Golden”; Cordoba, “the 
Austere”; and Granada, where the Euca- 
lyptus trees of the Alhambra are “giant 
fingers toward Heaven requesting silence 
for the dead.” The Deep South is also 
Spain’s winter playground. From Alge- 
ciras in the shadow of Gibraltar to 
Almufiecar and the Hotel Sexi, you can 
sightsee from open carriages; skin-dive, 
sail, ride and play tennis; or just laze on 
a beach in the middle of January, eating 
lobster and drinking sherry. 

If a sun- and sea-bathing, beachcomb- 
ing type of vacation appeals to you, then 
you'll find it from April to October along 
the Mediterranean coast of Spain. The 
only decision here is where to bathe and 
where to comb. There are two main areas, 
the “Costa Blanca” between Alicante and 
Valencia and the “Costa Brava,” north 
of Barcelona, where “to enjoy yourself,” 
says a prominent Spanish author, “you 
must come prepared to give laziness the 
importance it has in life, which is con- 
siderable.” An hour’s flight to the south- 
east of Barcelona, which is similar to 
Madrid in size and cosmopolitan flavor, 
is the isle of Mallorca. Its turquoise 
waters are a headquarters for the skin- 
diving set while Palma, its capital, is a 
headquarters for the International Set. 

A holiday in the Atlantic provinces of 
Spain is a mixture of resort life and off- 
the-beaten-path touring. The coastline ex- 
tends from San Sebastian, Spain’s official 
summer capital, to the fjords of Galicia, 
where cool summer weather and pictur- 
esque fishing villages are a specialty. The 
native bagpipes look anything but Span- 
ish but you'll have as much fun learning 
to play them as you will experimenting 
with a pair of castanets in Andalusia. Two 
sightseeing “musts” are the mediaeval 
towns of Santiago de Compostela, shrine 
of St. James the Apostle, and Santillana 
del Mar, where the hotel is a 15th cen- 
tury palace. 

These, then, are the four vacation areas 
of Spain. There’s actually a fifth area 
the Canary Islands—but it defies classi- 
fication. Near the coast of Africa and 650 
miles from the southernmost tip of Eur- 
ope, the Canaries have the climate of 





Paradise — never too hot for comfort, 
never too cold for swimming. There’s 
lots to do besides swim — prices are even 


lower than on the Spanish mainland — 
but the atmosphere is peaceful and every 
day can be Sunday afternoon if you like. 

On my own trip to Spain, I had suffi- 
cient time to explore each of these four 
vacation areas. One of the things I specifi- 
cally looked into was tourist transporta- 
tion. Nowhere did I find it a problem. 

In addition to first rate air and rail 





service, motor coach travel has become 
highly organized and guided tours leave 
Madrid almost daily for each part of the 
country. All-inclusive prices range from 
$17 to $21 a day. 

Private cars are easy to rent, with or 
without chauffeurs, with or without trail- 
ers. “Drive Yourself” rates are mod- 
erate: A 2,000-mile, one-month trip in a 
four-door Spanish “Seat” cost me about 
$400. Gasoline is 60c a gallon. I'd heard 
a lot about poor roads but I had trouble 
finding any. When I did, road gangs were 
already there making repairs. As_ for 
signs, Spain’s roads are better marked than 
our own. There were even signs telling me 
when to stop and admire the view! 

An added advantage to traveling by 
car is that it gives you an opportunity 
to stay at the Tourist Department’s “Al- 
bergues” and “Paradores”. The former 
are modern motels while the latter are 
full-fledged hotels built into centuries- 
old castles, palaces and monasteries. Lo- 
cated along main highways and in national 
parks, they make convenient and often 
regal places to spend the night. 
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Victory bonds to switch to Conversion 
bonds. This total, about half of all the 
Victory bonds outstanding, includes both 
individuals and institutions. How much of 
this do individuals hold? The Bank of 
Canada says it doesn’t know and says it 
doubts if anybody else does either. Private 
estimates range from “a relative handful” 
to about two million. 

An official Bank of Canada statement 
late last month gives a clue, however. 
The Bank, in announcing that about 40 
per cent of Victory bonds had been con- 
verted, said sales figures were beginning 
to reflect interest by individual holders 
of bonds and by trustees of smaller es- 
tates. In other words, there was as yet 
little converting by the public, or, alter- 
natively, the public had little to convert. 

There is no doubt that by “converting” 
the official propaganda means converting 
to the long-term 412 per cent bonds. The 
most intensive propaganda centres around 
the argument that the new long-terms 
enable the three per cent Victory bond 
holder to “earn 50 per cent more”. 

As the issue most intensively marketed, 
the 412 per cents have caused most com- 
ment and have come to be most closely 
identified with the Conversion Loan issue. 

While brokers, banks and other agen- 
cies for converting realize they have a 
good thing in the bond conversion busi- 
ness (commissions range from a full point 
on the Jong-terms to one quarter of a 
point on the three per cent short terms), 
not all comments are favorable. 

The 4% per cent coupon, for example, 
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is thought to be too high in some Toronto 
financial circles. Similarly, the conversion 
adjustment, or bonus payments, are re- 
ferred to as “second mortgage” financing. 

Cynical observers suggest the entire 
conversion campaign is, effectively, little 
more than debt repudiation on a grand 
scale. Their argument runs along these 
lines: 

Since the early 1940's, the purchasing 
power of the Canadian dollar has depre- 
ciated about 40 per cent. In other words. 
a person who bought one of the currently 
outstanding Victory bonds and turns it in 
now is being paid back at the rate of 60 
cents on the dollar. This depreciation has 
taken place in a period of about 14 years 

The government says this refinancing 
is part of an anti-inflation program. But 
inflation is not just a Canadian phenome- 
non; it affects virtually every advanced 
country in the world. So is it realistic to 
expect that Canada will be able to arrest 
inflationary trends, or for that matter, to 
slow them significantly? If a dollar can 
drop 40 per cent in 14 years, how much 
is it apt to drop in 25 years? 

How then do the 4% per cent 25-year 
bonds stack up as investments? For an 
institution, probably first-class. For a pri- 
vate individual there may be more reser- 
vations. 

For one thing, if inflation is a continu- 
ing factor, its effect on an individual’s 
investments will be more significant than 
its effect on an institution’s portfolio. It’s 
easier to raise rates than one’s own salary. 
Consequently, if an investor feels that in- 
flation will be an important factor in the 
future it is doubtful if he will feel too 
attracted to any kind of bond. But if he 
does want bonds to balance out an invest- 
ment program—and in many cases bal- 
ance is important—there is no doubt the 
442 per cent coupon is attractive. 

But what of the person who has Victory 
bonds, fears the possibility of future in- 
flation and wants the best deal possible? 

He has several choices. He could sell 
his Victory bonds directly on the open 
market for a premium or he could con- 
vert and wait for a short time until the 
yield of the long-terms slips back as the 
price increases next month as some bond 
dealers expect. Or, on a_longer-range 
basis, he could convert and sit tight for a 
while in the hope that interest rates will 
drop and bond prices climb. 

Whichever choice seems best, there are 
a few considerations to keep in mind. For 
example, an investor exchanging, say, a 
$1,000 Sth Victory loan bond for a 41% 
per cent 25-year Conversion bond receives 
a cash adjustment of $25. Of this, $5.10 
represents accrued interest on the Victory 
loan bond. The remainder is essentially 
a discount so the investor is really buying 
his bond at 98, rather than 100. His effec- 
tive yield, therefore, is not the 4% per 
cent coupon rate but 4.50 on 98 or 4.59 
per cent. If the price of these bonds rises, 
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as expected, to a premium of a point or 
more next month, the effective yield could 
drop to about 4.15 per cent. 

It might appear, then, that an investor 
contemplating the best way to capitalize 
cn his victory bonds wou!d choose to con- 
vert to bearer bonds (available about 
Sept. 2), pocket his cash adjustment and 
then sell his Conversion bonds on the 
first market rise. 
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available in wholesale quantities, they say, 
because of a glut on the U.S. market. 

The mystery of how gasoline price wars 
Start is no deeper than the mystery of 
how they stop. Service stations which are 
competing fiercely one day with price dis- 
counts of 8 to 10 cents a gallon will 
both be selling at “regular” prices the next. 

The confusion of who starts price wars 
is compounded by the retail gasoline dis- 
tribution setup. There are, for example, 
three distinct kinds of retail operation. 
Most gasoline retailers are referred to as 
“independent” dealers; that is, they own 
their own stations and buy from one oil 
company under contract. A growing per- 
centage of dealers, particularly in the 
larger urban areas, however, are lessee 
dealers who lease their stations from the 
oil company and use that company’s prod- 
ucts. The third category, and also a grow- 
ing factor, is the jobber. The jobber is 
the true independent in that he owns his 
own station and buys gasoline at whole- 
sale prices — or less — from any oil com- 
pany and sells it under his own name. 

The jobber may buy either surplus 
Canadian gasoline or import surplus U.S. 
gasoline. His Canadian supplies originate, 
like U.S. supplies, from refinery overruns 
and market miscalculations. 

While no one can say exactly how im- 
portant a factor the jobber is in gasoline 
retailing, import figures of U.S. gasoline 
give a clue. 

U.S. Imports for the first two months 
this year totalled 2,064,944 gallons, com- 
pared with 1,135,258 gallons for the first 
two months last year. Total sales for all 
of 1956 were about 3,480 million gallons. 
Of this total, about 1,320 million gallons 
were sold in Ontario, the area most affect- 
ed by the price wars. 

Price wars may be as short as a few 
days or as long as the six year battle in 
London. Ont. This war started innocently 
enough when a dealer dropped his price 
a few cents a gallon. Soon every dealer in 
the city was cutting prices and at its most 
intensive, the battle cut prices as low as 
30 cents a gallon from the normal 40 to 
42 cents. 

A breakdown of gasoline costs shows 
why the oil companies and most dealers 


are unhappy about price wars. 

The gasoline dollar is split three ways, 
with 54.i percent going to the oil com- 
pany, 27.9 percent to the province and 18 
percent into the service station operator’s 
till. 

From this figure, the dealer gets 1.1 per- 
cent net for himself with the rest going to 
pay wages, rent and supplies. 

Out of their 54.1 percent, the oil com- 
panies must pay for exploration, refining, 
research and transportation. 

And because neither party thinks it re- 
ceives a proper share of the split, neither 
can last indefinitely in a gas war. 

Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited, 
lays the blame right at the dealer’s door. 
Since the selling of gas is a highly compe- 
titive business they maintain the dealer is 
free to sell at the price he wants. 

“By law, we cannot set retail gas prices 
for our dealers,” says Shell. 

But at the same time Shell states it will 
not allow any of its dealers to enter a 
war without consulting the company. 

Dealers maintain if they don’t consult 
the oil company first, they don’t get a sub- 
sidy during price wars. 

When the wholesale, or tank wagon, 
price is 35.8 cents per gallon to the 
dealer, he has to realize at least an eight- 
cent profit to make a living. But when a 
war starts, he claims the oil companies 
fix his price for him or he does not get his 
subsidy. And without the subsidy he soon 
goes out of business. 

Imperial Oil Ltd. say none of their 
dealers goes out of business because of a 
war. They blame recent United States gas 
dumping as the spark which starts the gas 
wars. 

But the independents don’t all buy from 
the U.S. Sun Oil Company Ltd., for ex- 
ample, blames a major Canadian oil com- 
pany which supplies to the independent, 
who in turn takes away their business. 

This is the underlying reason for the gas 
wars, says Sun, who find competitors un- 
dercutting their tank wagon price by six 
cents per gallon in order to sell to inde- 
pendents. 

The big five oil companies admit the 
wars give the consumer a real break. 
But they all add that fair prices (that is, 
the higher prices) and a fair profit enable 
better 

premium gas 


the motorist to burn gasoline. 
Octanes of regular and 
have been raised by one per cent per 
year during the past ten years. Premium 
is now 100 octane, while regular is at 
90. Dealers say that cut-rates don’t allow 
them to give top service which car owners 
expect. 

Canada’s population is forecast to in- 
crease to 27 million by 1980, with a car 
registration of 8,750,000 vehicles. Will this 
mean more and longer wars, and would 
they benefit the consumer? 

Not if the industry can help it. The oil 
companies say they are going to keep 
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prices high to put out the kind of product 
the public wants. 

Two dealer organizations so far, have 
gone to the Federal Department of 
Justice. complaining of unfair practice 
by oil companies and waving sheafs of 
documents to prove that an investigation 
into retail gas selling is overdue. 

They say they have examples of 
lessees being locked out of their stations 
on 15 minutes’ notice, retail price setting 
and numerous other charges. At present, 
the matter lies in the hands of the govern- 
ment. 7 
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of mind of a great many other innocent 
citizens, planned to turn on the White 
House by way of exposing Oppenheimer 
as a Communist infiltrator in the Atomic 
Energy Commission, it was clearly time 
for a halt to be called. 

President Eisenhower might at that 
point have denounced McCarthyism and 
made a stand against the destruction of 
useful public servants by McCarthy’s 
team of pathological liars and depart- 
ment of justice hirelings. But, largely 
on Mr. Adams’ advice, he followed 
another course and beat McCarthy to 
the draw by publicly disgracing Oppen- 
heimer before the Senator could get at 
him. A principal witness against Oppen- 
heimer, on whose evidence Mr. Eisen- 
hower and his advisors relied when they 
broke Oppenheimer’s reputation and 
publicly branded him as a_ potential 
traitor, was a hireling in the Justice De- 
partment’s team of professional perjurers 
called Paul Crouch. Mr. Adams never 
came out against the use of such wit- 
nesses those days, and there was some- 
thing richly comic in his squeals of out- 
rage when he was the victim. There was 
a'so something pleasing about the pro- 
tests against this witness, a Mr. Fox from 
Boston, who was under an_ indictment 
for criminal libel at the time he gave 
his evidence, made by the attorney ob- 
tained for Mr. Goldfine by Sherman 
Adams and his entourage. 

This personage was none other than 
the Roger Robb who turned the enquiry 
on Oppenheimer as a security risk, into 
a trial and who made no scruple about 
introducing Paul Crouch’s tainted mate- 
rial and a great deal more suspicious 
stuff made up of hearsay and slander 
into the record. It was only suitable that 
on Mr. Sherman Adams’ behalf the man 
wno had struck down Oppenheimer 
should appear to defend Mr. Goldfine, 
just as it was only suitable that Mr. 
Adams himself, who had always advised 
Mr. Eisenhower not to make any public 
condemnation of the McCarthyite tech- 
nique of character assassination, should 
get a dose of what he had condoned. 


Outsiders made some show of being 
shocked to think that a man like Gold- 
fine should be an intimate of a man who 
is in effect the acting-President of the 
United States. As a matter of historic 
fact, Mr. Goldfine is well within the 
limits permitted to frequenters of the 
White House by established tradition. 
General Grant once had little difficulty 
getting his Secretary of State, Mr. Fish, 
to put through the appointment of the 
man he had selected as suitable to be 
Ambassador for the Great Republic of 
Madrid. Fish did not think the appointee 
was the man for the job, on the ground 
that he had once been given a cheque 
for the sum of five dollars by him drawn 
to an account on the Silver Lake Bank. 
The chegue was not good, not because 
the appointee did not have an account 
at the bank, but because the bank did 
not exist. 


Fish showed considerable delicacy in 
objecting to Danie! Sickles on_ this 
ground since he might have preferred to 
object to him for his more vulgar action 
in shooting the son of the author of the 
words of the National Anthem in a 
Washington street. Sickles had been ac- 
quitted of the charge of murdering 
Phillip Barton Key, largely because of 
his spirited action in producing his wife’s 
confession of adultery with that person, 
to justify his action. Perhaps Fish did 
not like to bring this matter up as one 
which was to Sickles’ discredit, as this 
would have implied a criticism of Lin- 
coln. Although he had shot Key in the 
street, Sickles had been such an intimate 
member of President Lincoln’s unofficial 
family, that when Mrs. Lincoln was 
under fire over the matter of the leakage 
of a confidential document to a news- 
paper, he was the good angel who found 
a scapegoat and straightened the whole 
matter out. Murderer or not, he could 
come and go from the White House as 
he chose. 

Sickles’ intimacy with Lincoln and his 
family was his second intimacy with a 
president. He had been on similar terms 
with President Buchanan, in whose term 
of office he had shot his wife’s lover. 
President Buchanan had picked Sickles, 
who was then Corporation Counsel of 
the City of New York, to be his Secre- 
tary of Legation when he went off to take 
up his post as Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James in London. If Buchanan 
had supposed he was picking an up-and- 
coming young lawyer of unblemished 
reputation for the post, he was innocent 
in the extreme, but he had little excuse 
for not discovering what sort of man he 
was dealing with while he was in London. 

Sickles’ wife was pregnant and unable 
to travel at the time when he was sup- 
posed to set out for his post, so he left 
her behind to follow on and took with 
him a presentable whore called Fanny 
White. As she was notorious under this 


name in New Ycrk, she was called Miss 
Bennett for the purposes cf this excur- 
sion and as Miss Bennett, and as the 
daughter of James Gordon Bennett, she 
was presented at one of Queen Victoria’s 
drawing rooms. This boyish prank on the 
part of a man in an official position 
showed a somewhat staggering irresponsi- 
bility, to say the very least, but it appar- 
ently made no difference to Buchanan’s 
estimate of him. 

Sickles had encountered some diffi- 
culty, incidentally, in getting certification 
for the appointment from William 
Learned Marcy, the then Secretary of 
State. Marcy did not think he was quite 
the man to be a diplomat. He had been 
indicted for obtaining money under false 
pretences in 1837 and prosecuted for the 
theft of a mortgage in 1847. There was 
a story that he had taken $1,000 in sub- 
scriptions to a political magazine and 
converted them to his own use; and he 
had been censured by the State Assembly, 
of which he was a member, for bringing 
Fanny White up to Albany, from the 
Mercer Street brothel where she plied 
her trade, when he came to attend its 
deliberations. Marcy presumably told all 
this to President Pierce. when he was ex- 
plaining his refusal to confirm the ap- 
pointment, but Pierce didn’t care. He 
liked Sickles, and so he got the Assistant 
Secretary of State to sign the necessary 
papers. 

Sickles, of course, was an exceptional 
figure, but at least his career shows how 
wide the doors of the White House have 
always been, and how thoroughly in line 
with tradition President Eisenhower was 
in standing up for Mr. Adams’ right to 
have what friends he chooses. But if he 
was in line with that tradition, it was all 
the same a sad thing that he should have 
been speaking up for an Adams. During 
the whole dismal affair a lot of thought- 
ful people must have been recalling 
Henry Adams’ feelings about General 
Grant’s regime. “He was a great soldier, 
and the soldier always represented order 

(his was) the task of bringing the 
government back to regular practices and 
of restoring moral and mechanical order 
to administration”. He failed in the task 
and Henry Adams spoke for the con- 
science of the American people: “The 
worst scandals of the eighteenth century 
were relatively harmless by the side of 
this, which smirched executive, judiciary, 
banks, corporate systems, professions and 
people, all the great active forces of 
society, in one dirty cesspool of vulgar 
corruption”. 


What makes Mr. Goidfine a somewhat 
portentous figure and gives him a place 
in history alongside Sickles and the rest 
of them, is that he took the Adamses off 
their pedestal and taught them to do what 
everybody else does. And in a democ- 
racy, brother, what everybody does is 
OK. 
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Hammarskjold 
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about him. His pastimes are mostly intel- 
lectual—modern French painting, particu- 
larly Braque, the writing of Joyce, Proust 
Eliot and Ri:ke. Once he liked to ciimb 
mountains; now he walks away his ner- 
vous energy at a 100-acre country home 
near Brewster, N.Y. With his $55,000 
annual tax-free income he also keeps an 
eight-room Park Avenue apartment. Like 
his comfortable office atop the 38-floor 
glass and marble secretariat building, it 
is decorated in neat, neutral Swedish 
modern. 

His mest constant companion is neither 
a diplomat nor a woman, but his chauffeur 
and bodyguard, William Ranallo, a husky, 
uncomplicated American who once 
guarded President Roosevelt. Ranallo, 
who has breakfast with the Secretary- 
General, is as tight-lipped as he is. Aside 
from this one aide, Hammarskjold travels 
about without an entourage. Inside the 
UN building he has sometime been seen 
in the cafeteria lineup, and refuses to 
have a private elevator. Puffing a slender 
Dutch cigar, he takes giant steps moving 
his slim, trim, five-foot-ten frame through 
the long glass corridors. 

During the days of Suez and Hungarian 
crises of last fall, while others toppled 
from exhaustion — even satanic, filli- 
bustering Krishna Menon collapsed — 
Hammarskjold never showed fatigue. In 
characteristic non-commital pose — lean- 
ing against his left hand, one finger 
pointed heavenward, brow furrowed 
thoughtfully, sandy hair neatly in p!ace — 
he sat sione-like through long emergency 
sessions that echoed through the night. 

Hammarskjold comes by his poise and 
patience quite naturally. His wealthy, 
aristocratic family has supplied Sweden 
with statesmen and soldiers for centuries. 
His father followed a straight isolationist 
path during the first world war. But the 
young Hammarskjold was not influenced 
by his father’s conservative ways. Albert 
Schweitzer, the doctor-prophet with his 
“respect for life’ was a more positive in- 
fluence. He was a boy wonder, chairman 
ef the State Bank at 36, and then head 
of the Swedish Foreign Office. 

In 1953, when the Secretary-General’s 
job came open at the UN, Hammarskjold 
was virtually unknown outside of his 
native Sweden. There was a war of words 
going on at the UN as west and east 
brushed aside each other’s candidates. 
Trygve Lie was leaving the job under a 
cloud. Too often he had become emo- 
tionally involved. Canada’s Lester Pear- 
son was a favorite among western diplo- 
mats. But the Russians were against a 
Commonwealth member. Hammarskjold’s 
name was presented by the French and 
so quickly accepted by the Russians that 
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others became suspicious. 

But during his tenure of office he has 
walked such a grey path of neutrality 
that no one could accuse him of any kind 
of favoritism. What he has done is to 
make the job more of an “executive” post 
and less an administrative one. His per- 
sonal junkets to China and half a dozen 
trips to the Middle-east have astounded 
UN observers. Some delegates mutter “he 
is taking too much on himse!f”. But 
ethers say he is trying to build up the role 
cf Secretary-General to add to the moral 
authority of the UN. 

It is much too easy to outline the short- 
comings of the United Nations without 
observing its positive achievements. The 
world itself is a most imperfect place, 
but no one shouts we must abandon it. 
So, the United Nations, no better and no 
werse than the 81 nations which compose 
it, is full ef flaws. When Hammarskjold 
took over, there was a tendency of the 
great worid powers to bypass the world 
organization. Pushing the concept of “a 
silent service” and “quiet, unemotional 
diplomacy” he showed that the UN is a 
useful, powerful instrument which could 
be adapted to new needs. 

His job, called “impossible” by his 
predecessor, requires a kind of unblinking 
faith — faith that negotiation and com- 
promise can avoid wars, faith that in a 
time when man has reached the talent to 
destroy the earth his love of life will out- 
weigh his urge to kill. 

In one of his few public utterances 
Hammarskjold has said, “This organiza- 
tion grew out of the pain and turmoil of 
the last war . . . Common to us all and 
above all other convictions, stands the 
truth once expressed by a Swedish poet 
when he said that the greatest prayer of 
man does not ask for victory but for 
peace.” 


Alaska 
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Both requests could be achieved by a 
more westerly highway, running roughly 
north and south, from which lateral roads 
could serve Ketchikan, Wrangell and other 
panhandle cities. To this proposal, there 
has been some opposition from central 
British Columbian centres that also have 
asked for a westerly highway along the 
“A” route, north from Hazelton on the 
northern trans-provincial highway which 
connects Prince Rupert and Prince George, 
BC. Opponents to the “corridor” idea en- 
visage development trade channelled 
through the ports of Kitimat and Prince 
Rupert, with more direct benefit from 
Canadian operations in the north to central 
BC cities. The westerly highway is now 
being constructed southwards from Cassiar 
BC (which is now connected with the 
150 mile Alaska-Canada Highway) and 
tentatively, the terminus is to be Stewart, 


BC nerth of Prince Rupert. Stewart wou!d 
also prefer the trade to be routed through 
its port. 

The Cinderella-like development of Kiti- 
mat has made the Pacific Northwest more 
conscious of the magic of water-power. 
and among the main items of economic 
consideration are the great hydraulic re- 
sources ef the region. Headwaters and 
storage basins for huge blocks of low-cost 
energy exist in British Columbia and the 
Yukon. The Aluminum Company of Am- 
erica has expressed interest in developing 
power by diverting flow from the Yukon 
River through tunnels into the Taiya val- 
ley in Alaska, and creating a smelter there 
at Skagway. In exchange for helping the 
US establish a $700 million industry in 
Alaska to compete against the A’'uminum 
Company of Canada that already has a 
US tariff to contend with, it was proposed 
by the US promoters that Canadians would 
be assured of a share of Yukon power. 
Ottawa has been cool to the proposal. The 
BC Government, for its part, has en- 
couraged the Frobisher-Ventures interests 
in the area, to the extent that hydrometric 
surveys and plans have been made for a 
gigantic power scheme and metallurgical 
centre completely within Canada, but with 
access through the panhandle. Results have 
been inconclusive to date. Current state 
of the metals market, and difficulties in 
establishing a smelter area on Canadian 
soil with ease of access to tidewater have 
hampered further development. Complexi- 
ties of US shipping, immigration and cus- 
toms laws, the rules of US unions have 
long vexed Canadian interests faced with 
the need of access through Alaskan cor- 
ridors. 

The USA has looked with disfavor upen 
Canadian claims for such access, but Can- 
ada has the bargaining power with Yukon 
water, if it wishes to use it. If obstacles 
to the Frobisher-Ventures plan are over- 
come by the use of the port of Stewart, 
for example, Canada may have to weigh 
the relative advantages of corridors for 
other mining interests against the benefits 
of channelling trade through Canadian 
ports. 

These are not the only economic con- 
siderations when the State of Alaska 
emerges from its deep-freeze with a more 
aggressive development policy. 


It has been said that Canada can look 
forward to increased trade with Alaskan 
centres; with increased population, clese- 
at-hand Alaska will be a greater market 
for Canadian goods. This may be an over- 
optimistic view. Alaska’s need for food- 
stuffs is cited as a possible market for 
Canadian growers. Alaska currently grows 
about 15 per cent of its needs, importing 
gs, butter, poultry, pork, lettuce, celery 
and other fresh vegetables from the USA. 
Some of these could be supplied from 
north central British Columbia and the 
Peace River area. Alaska, however, is 
capable of producing from 80 to 90 per 
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cent of its own requirements. With a 
greater population and improved internal 
transportation, Alaskan farmers might find 
it economic to expand their production 
and be more self-sufficient. Clothing and 
machinery form two other major types of 

Alaskan imports. It is highly doubtful 
if Canada can, from Vancouver or other 
centres, compete with Seattle and other 
US cities in these commodities. Present 
exports and imports between Alaska and 
Canada are pitifully small, and statehood 
will not likely change this much. The 
similarity between the economies of BC 
and Alaska militate against this. 

Basically, Alaska is a prototype British 
Columbia, having had an earlier start 
than BC. By 1880, British Columbia had 
about 30 percent more population and 
began to extend its lead. The two regions 
have the same kinds of primary resources, 
but Alaska is at a much earlier stage of 
development. The population of Alaska 
is 215,000—about the same as BC’s at the 
turn of the century. Fishing, mining and 
forest products form the main industrial 
wealth of Alaska, and potentially in the 
same proportion roughly as BC’s main 
resources. Thus, Alaska is a first-line com- 
petitor to British Columbia as an exporter 
of raw materials. 

At one time, Alaska supplied seven- 
eighths of the world’s requirements for 
canned salmon and for years dominated 
the market. During recent years, however, 
Alaska’s salmon industry has suffered 
devastating reverses, and the number of 
canneries has been reduced. In 1956, 
despite this situation, Alaska’s canned 
salmon pack was just about three times 
that of British Columbia. Typical of Can- 
ada’s knowledge of Alaska was a recent 
Canadian Press despatch that suggested 
Alaska’s growing population could be 
served by the well-organized fishing in- 
dustry of British Columbia! 

A program of conservation makes it 
likely that Alaska will be able to increase 
the pack over the years. An offsetting 
factor to this competitive rivalry is the 
probable increase in Alaskan costs of pro- 
duction. Proclamation of statehood will 
be inevitably followed by elimination of 
fish traps which have been a highly eco- 
nomic method of catching fish. This, to- 
gether with high transportation costs, 
should give BC fish a cost advantage. 

Competition from pulp and paper pro- 
duction in Alaska poses a greater problem 
for the future of BC mills. Alaskan rain 
forests in the panhandle area contain 
enough timber to provide on a sustained 
yield basis one-third of the USA’s news- 
print needs. Most of this timber is within 
22 miles of ice-free tidewater. 

The 400 ton-Ketchikan Pulp Company, 
started in 1955, is the first enterprise in 
this field, and is now a going concern. 
Negotiations are under way with a number 
of other companies in the plywood, pulp 
and paper field. How competitive these 
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will be remains to be seen. Among AIl- 
aska’s main problems are inordinately high 
labor costs and transportation costs which 
are reflected in finished product prices. 
Offsetting these in part, Alaskan officials 
are making attractive deals in raw ma- 
terials and are giving tax concessions. Al- 
ready, the Territorial legislature has ap- 
proved a tax incentive law to lure new 
industry. A qualifying industry may be 
exempted from all local and territorial 
taxes up to 10 years. This is in marked 
contrast to BC’s actions and may be de- 
cisive. 

Mining does not appear to offer too 
much of a competitive threat. Resources of 
Alaska are in a mineralized zone extending 
from British Columbia to the Arctic ocean 
and form the same pattern. Gold is in a 
relatively static market, coal deposits— 
while twice the reserves of Pennsylvania 
are of an inferior grade and far from a 
big market, which is already depressed. 
Interestingly, it was the fear of competition 
from the vast coal reserves of Alaska that 
prompted Eastern US coal barons to use 
their influence with Washington to place 
Alaska under restrictive reserves and in- 
hibit development. 

Base metals have the recurring prob- 
lems of high transportation costs and dis- 
tances to markets. Competing production 
will probably be from high value low- 
volume mineral products, such as gold, 
mercury, platinum and radio-active ma- 





terials. Other items, such as tin and 
chromite will not be competitive with 
Canada. 


There is a petroleum boom in Alaska 
right now. Millions are being spent in ex- 
ploration by a dozen major oil companies 
among 20 million acres recently opened 
up in what has been termed one of the 
world’s four great oil provinces. Shows of 
oil have been found in almost every test 
well, and commercial oil has been found. 
Canada could benefit from the traffic in- 
volved, and it is not felt that discovery of 
Alberta-sized fields would have much effect 
on Canada’s position. 

Perhaps the greatest impulse felt by 
Canada upon Alaska gaining statehood 
will be the influx of tourists en route to 
their 49th state—the first new one in 46 
years. They will go by boat, by air and 
by land. The last method will give them 
their longest stay in Canada and should 
pump extra millions into Canada’s eco- 
nomic bloodstream. 

Alaskan boosters put the Texans to 
shame, starting with the fact that Alaska 
is twice the size of Texas. Pointing to the 
fact that Alaska lies in the same latitude 
as Norway and Sweden that have a popu- 
lation of 12 millions, Alaskans compare 
their rich resources of timber, minerals 
and fish with those of the Scandinavian 
countries and say, why not? Overlooked 
is the fact that Scandinavian countries 
are 700 miles away from an_ industrial 
population of 100 million. Alaska is 3,000 
miles away from markets east of the Mis- 





sissippi. Pacific Northwest states are closer, 
but have the same extractive economy and 
competing products. Less than a decade 
ago, Wilford J. Eiteman, professor of 
economics, University of Michigan said: 
“The proposition that Alaska can support 
millions is fantastic. The assertion that 
Alaska can support 200,000 or 300,000 
people should be classified as extremely 
optimistic.” The president of the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, himself a resident of 
the territory for 40 years, has said that 
Alaska is not capable of supporting a 
population of more than two or three 
times larger than the 130,000 it had in 
1949. A Canadian study made some time 
back indicated that the Yukon territory 
and northern BC—an area half the size 
of Alaska—could support a population of 
six millions. 

This much is true, any population 
growth and resource development of 
Alaska will have its undoubted effect on 
Canada, particularly on British Columbia 
and the Yukon. Some of this will be favor- 
able, some unfavorable. Northern projects, 
long in the dream stage, have taken on 
current meaning and new importance. 

Canadians saluting the new state of 
Alaska some time later this year, will be 
on the threshold of a new era in United 
States relations and faced with a new force 
in the economic world. 


Stratford 
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changes. The Stratford station is the only 
railroad station anywhere I have been 
that has its waiting rooms lined with 
bolted-together individual chromium tubu- 
lar chairs with green leather upholstery. It 
has just undergone a face-lifting that has 
re-sodded its lawns, re-surfaced its plat- 
forms and parking lot, re-painted it inside 
and out, and has added cedar wall-panel- 
ling to its interior. From its eaves and 
platform light-standards hang pots of 
geraniums, surely the only station in the 
system boasting such fal-de-ra. When I en- 
quired about it, I was told a story that 
might be apocryphal, but deserves repeat- 
ing. Donald Gordon, the president of the 
C.N.R., came to Stratford at the opening 
of the 1958 season in his private car 
hitched on to the Toronto-London train. 
When he stepped out on the station plat- 
form, there was nobody to meet him, not 
even a red-cap. He was a little put out 
about this, and hired a taxi to take him 
for a drive through the parklands along 
the river, as he wanted to see the swans. 
Unfortunately, there wasn’t a swan in sight 
that day. Mr. Gordon turned with disgust 
to the cab-driver and said, “Even the 
swans are hiding from me.” 

When he returned to the station he 
looked about him, and said to the station- 
master, “This place looks like a pig-pen— 
clean it up!” According to some of the 
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Stratfordites there were three shifts at 
work for two weeks, painting, repairing, 
re-sodding and re-surfacing. It cost a mint 
of money, but it gave Stratford the pretti- 
est station in Ontario. Of course, it may 
have been because Princess Margaret was 
going to visit the town, but I like to think 
it was because Donald Gordon didn’t see 
the swans. 

For a town that has more visiting in- 
tellectuals during the summer than any- 
where west of Oxford, Stratford hasn’t let 
it go to its collective head. The juke-boxes 
contain just as many Elvis Presley and 
Fats Domino records as any other forward- 
looking city in North America, and Green 
Sleeves has been forgotten under the 
dynamic rise of a piece of poof called 
Purple People Eater. 

The restaurants are a pretty unimpres- 
sive lot, despite a spate of renovations 
now that their owners are convinced the 
Festival isn’t going to be a one-season 
phenomenon. Dinners in the best of them 
run from $1.00 to $1.75, and are worth 
about half the price in a _ second-class 
eatery in most of our bigger cities. The 
Queen’s Hotel is rated as the best place 
to eat, but the meals are costly ($2.50 
and up for dinners) and are skimpy, as if 
the chef visualizes every festival visitor 
as a spinster schoolma’am, as many of 
them are. 

James Johnston, asst. to Charles Ding- 
ham, publisher of the Stratford Beacon- 
Herald (circ. 10,265) told me, “The big- 
gest thing that has happened to Stratford 
since the Festival began is the increase in 
good hotel and motel accommodations, 
and the opening of good eating places. 
Besides these improvements, Stratfordites 
have become sophisticated, so much so 
that they were even taking Princess 
Margaret’s projected visit off-handedly. 

“Private cocktail parties for 150 to 200 
people are not uncommon any more in 
town, whereas in earlier years 10 or 20 
guests was the limit. The ordinary Joe 
here in town is quite proud of the Festival, 
and the renown it has brought to our city. 
The Stratford and district Trades and 
Labor Council presented Claude Jodoin 
with a bust of Shakespeare on his last 
visit. Of course there is the odd person, 
anti-social, introverted, or what you will, 
who prides himself on not going near any 
of the Festival affairs. Believe me, he’s 
in a decided minority.” 

Mary Joliffe, the Festival’s publicity 
director, is a friendly, uninhibited young 
woman who succeeds in combining the 
cultural and theatrical viewpoints under 
her short-cut head of brown hair. She said, 
“We play to the ordinary Joe Blow here. 
Stratford is a tourist attraction today, not 
a theatrical attraction. We couldn’t manage 
to fill the theatre as we do if we depended 
only on the culture vultures. 


“Most of the gift shops, motels, etc. 
have been opened by outsiders. The people 
of Stratford, somehow, didn’t seem to be- 
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lieve that we would last. This has always 
been a conservative town, with the oldest 
families being the descendants of people 
brought out from the British Isles as rail- 
way Officials when the old Grand Trunk 
was being built. Some of them were luke- 
warm to us when we first came here, but 
they have now jumped into the swim, and 
are among our prize assets. Many of them 
have VIP’s as guests, and they entertain 
foreign ambassadors, government leaders 
and others during the festival season.” 

As you saunter around the city, you are 
impressed with number of gift shops, which 
all seem to be doing a roaring business. 
Madeleine Reid, the proprietor of La 
Boutique, an arts and crafts shop, moved 
from Toronto to Stratford two days after 
this year’s festival began. She had run a 
similar shop, under the same name, on 
Toronto’s Yonge St. Miss Reid is enthusi- 
astic about her future in Stratford. She 
said, “One of my reasons for moving here 
was that visitors to Stratford, on their re- 
turn to Toronto, told me there was nothing 
to buy here but cheap souvenirs.” She 
hopes to overcome this with Eskimo carv- 
ings, oil paintings, and various ceramics 
loved by the American tourist. 

The five-and-ten cent stores in Stratford 
have gone in for souvenirs in a big way, 
and one of them was unique, probably in 
North America, in having a window full 
of busts of Shakespeare at 59c apiece. On 
the town’s main corner was a booth, run 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
which dispenses tourist information, festi- 
val literature, and sells post-cards and 
festival books. 

A sign of the times is the old farmers’ 
market place behind the gingerbread- 
looking city hall, which has now been con- 
verted to a parking lot, with a double row 
of parking meters running down its middle. 

Out along Downie St. towards the 
station, the town undergoes a_ subtle 
change. Left behind is Shakespeare, and 
into view comes the C.N.R. locomotive 
shops, for many years the economic reason 
for Stratford’s being. These sprawling 
shops, which once employed 1360 men, 
are for the time being the biggest em- 
ployers of labor in the city. Soon, how- 
ever, they are to be sold, victim of the 
railway’s change from steam to diesel 
locomotion. 

Donald E. McKinnon, general manager, 
who sits in a plain office in a wooden 
building against the street, told me: “To- 
day we have a payroll of 850, with 150 
men to be laid off on July 11, and 70 a 
month to be laid off until November of 
this year. By October, 1959 the number 
of men still employed will be down to 
300. These shops,” he went on, “were once 
the heart of Stratford, and our payroll 
used to exceed $3,600,000 a year. We 
would be closed already if it weren’t for 
the fact that we are converting some steam 
locomotives from coal to oil for the West- 
ern Region, where oil is cheap and plenti- 
ful.” I asked him where he would be going. 


“Luckily for me,” he answered, “I am due 
to retire next year, after 50 years with 
the road.” 

Tom Flood, the industrial commissioner, 
said, “The closing of the C.N. shops is 
something we have known about and ex- 
pected for years. The industrial commis- 
sion has been planning for it, although we 
didn’t receive definite word from the rail- 
way until June 26 of this year. I don’t 
think it will mean a lowering of the popu- 
lation, although certainly some families 
will leave town, but we hope others will 
move in to replace them. Up to now Strat- 
ford has always had a big labor force, and 
always jobs enough for everybody. There 
will be a well-trained work force for any 
heavy industry that buys the shops.” 

H. D. Winterburn, the youthful man- 
ager of the Household Finance office, was 
feeling pretty glum about the shutting 
down of the C.N. shops, and also the 
shutting down of the Westinghouse small 
motor plant, which was announced while 
I was in the town. He said, “I do not 
think that the Festival or its affiliated 
endeavors will be able to make up for the 
loss of income of these people who will 
be thrown out of work. 


J. G. Fraser, assistant manager of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, told me, 
“The festival has done wonders for Strat- 
ford. In earlier years business in the city 
was slack during the summer months; now 
it is booming. Some people don’t realize 
that all the money brought here by visitors 
filters down through the whole economy. 
Our current account totals rise sharply 
during the festival months.” When I asked 
him about the closing of the locomotive 
shops and the Westinghouse plant, he 
answered, “I’m sorry to see them close, 
especially Westinghouse which has only 
been here a year and a half, but in a way 
perhaps it is better that Stratford stop 
being just a railroad town. Having all your 
eggs in one basket, as we had for years, 
economically speaking, was not good for 
the city.” 

Victor Polley, the assistant general man- 
ager and comptroller of the Stratford 
Festival told me, “The festival employs 
51 people on a year-round basis, and 150 
during the summer season, not counting 
the cast. The payroll last year was $400,- 
000, which was shared on the basis of 
$125,000 to the cast and $275,000 to local 
employees. We don’t pay any municipal 
taxes. The property our theatre stands on, 
and the theatre itself is owned by us. The 
land was deeded to us by the city and the 
Ontario government. Our attendance last 
year at the theatre, was 163,432, and to 
the music festival 13,988. This year we 
expect to have more than 200,000 visitors.” 

So, that’s the story of what Shakespeare 
is doing to Stratford. The economic haul 
may be just as long for the city as those 
once made by the big steam locomotives 
that came out of its shops, but in Stratford 
everyone is enthusiastic, and everyone is 
a booster. 
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Change In Climate 


ONE AFTER ANOTHER, members of the 
Diefenbaker Government have been con- 
fessing that a few months in office have 
forced them to change their opinions about 
a number of things. Transport Minister 
Hees. for example, is now not nearly so 
sure that unrestricted airline competition 
is a good idea, and the Postmaster-General 
finds that the two-a-day mail delivery sys- 
tem he advocated so warmly as an oppo- 
sition member is not at all practicable. 

We applaud these gentlemen for the 
frankness with which they have admitted 
their change of mind. We applaud, too, 
this evidence of intellectual flexibility and 
freedom from the slavish worship of con- 
sistency. 

We're still curious, however, about the 
process of change. Presumably they had 
not formed their Opposition opinions 
without considerable thought and research. 
Yet all this was proved unsound during 
a year in office. Was all the thinking and 
talking during the long years in Opposi- 
tion worthless? Or was it simply lack of 
understanding of the problems of admin- 
istration? We do not expect the honorable 
ministers to answer such questions—but 
it would make an interesting study in po- 
litical development if they did. 


Road To The East 


THE MAIN problem of the West in the 
Middle East can be simply stated but not 
simply answered. It is: How can the West 
work with Arab nationalism 
against it? 


instead of 


Before we can think clearly about this 
question, we must get rid of some fusty 
old notions. 


First and most important, we must 
accept Arab nationalism as a fact and not 
aS a nasty rumor. It inspires the turmoil 
in the Middle East; it produced Nasser, 
not Nasser it; Nasser was simply a cata- 
lyst. Having 
have two courses open to us: to fight it 


admiited its existence, we 
vigorously or to accept it and try to work 
with it as subtly as we can. The former 
would inevitably mean a 
military buildup in the area and ultimately 
war. The second is the sensible course— 
the one so far taken by the Russians, to 
our dismay and humiliation. 


course bigger 


Talks between the leaders of the great 
powers may impose some sort of uneasy, 
short-term peace on the Middle East, but 
they cannot be expected to remove the 
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Mid-East sense of crisis for more than a 
little while. The neutrality of this or that 
nation may be guaranteed and assurances 
of non-aggression solemnly given. But the 
interests of the great powers conflict in 
the Middle East, and the fact of Arab na- 
tionalism remains. No Arab leader has the 
power to stem the flow of nationalist 
fervor; they are all prisoners of the flood, 
and their promises are only as good as 
the mobs in Cairo, Baghdad or Beirut 
think they are. 

The best that we can hope from the 
talks and debates is enough time to re- 
orient our policies and start the slow, 
subtle work of trying to turn the nation- 
alist flow our way instead of trying to dam 
it. 

Part of the process will be a memory 
course. We must remember that statesman- 
ship is not governed by western ideas of 
morality: that the Middle East is artifi- 
cially divided into “sovereign” states; that 
most of these states could not remain 
“sovereign” without foreign assistance; 
that the people of. the Middle East do not 
think or act like people in Washington 
or London or Ottawa—they have differ- 
ent values, different standards, different 
aspirations; and finally, though it may 
make our job much more difficult, that 
the state of Israel was the child of the 
West and cannot be abandoned, even 
when most in the need of paternal disci- 
pline. 


Let In The Light 


Ir Is GooD news that Justice Minister 
Fulton has invited all provincial attorneys- 
general to meet in Ottawa in the autumn 
to consider prison reforms. If anything 
needs reforming in Canada, it is the prison 
sysfem. 

The Federal Government has already 
introduced a bill to establish a national 
parole board, as recommended in the re- 
port of the Favteux commission. The bill 
before Parliament has had only first read- 
ing and its details were not disclosed. The 
Fauteux report suggested the establishment 
of a five-man parole board with exclusive 
jurisdiction over paroles for all persons 
convicted under the Criminal Code. One 
of Mr. Fulton’s proposals is that all sen- 
tences over six months be served in fed- 
eral institutions, which would relieve a 
national parole board of the touchy job 
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of stepping into provincial institutions. 

We hope that this marks the beginning 
of a vigorous campaign by Mr. Fulton 
and the provincial attorneys-general to re- 
vise Canada’s antiquated official attitude 
towards crime, punishment, and rehabili- 
tation. 


Hardening Arteries 


ELEVEN YEARS ago work was started on 
a super-highway that would span Ontario 
from Windsor to the Quebec border. By 
the time spring came to Ontario this year, 
only 175 miles had been completed; 50 
more miles will be added by the time 
the snow flies. The Department of High- 
ways says the job should be finished about 
1964—another eight years—but they can- 
not be serious about their prediction. Parts 
of the highway already are badly in need 
of resurfacing. 

Particularly in the Toronto area, the 
completed portions of Highway 401 are 
carrying a very heavy volume of traffic: 
two years ago the Toronto bypass, as it 
is called, was shown to be Canada’s busi- 
est road. At the rate traffic is increasing 
in southern Ontario, the super-highway 
will be inadequate long before it is fin- 
ished, 

Now Premier Leslie Frost has an- 
nounced an ambitious $100 million pro- 
gram of road extension for Ontario. The 
figure is a glittering series of ciphers, but 
it will not dazzle most of the province’s 
motorists. Except in the Niagara Penin- 
sula, the program will solve few of their 
problems. Mr. Frost said little about High- 
way 401, the province’s most important 
traffic artery, except to say that work 
would be speeded up (a statement that 
apparently surprised the Department of 
Highways). But he did say that “the prov- 
ince is going out after business and pro- 
poses to develop traffic from the United 
States.” This seems to be the inspiration 
for the new program. 

New bridges and approaches will make 
it much easier for U.S. tourists to get 
into Ontario. Some of the bottlenecks in 
the southwestern part of the province will 
probably disappear. But with the neglect 
of such high-volume arteries as Highway 
401, and the vigorous improvement of 
the two-lane system, the over-all 
effect of bringing in more U.S. cars to 
join the increasing number of Ontario 
vehicles will be to make it that much 
more difficult’ for everybody to move 
around the more densely populated parts 
of the province. 


road 
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TIME FOR AN IM PE RIAL TOAST 
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i 1 momeid 0 remember CANADIAN WHISKY 


IN THE DISTINCTIVE DECANTER 
... So after that thrilling battle with the wily King of 


the pools, you celebrate in the fitting imperial manner. 
For whenever the event merits a toast... the choice 


is Imperial ...the fine whisky that’s always worthy 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS. LIMITED 





SiFSTFmreLLee®s OF FINE WHISKIES FOR 100 YEARS 


Which one is the right one for SMIRNOFF? 


As any man worth his vodka will tell you—all of them. This one 
flawless liquor is replacing gin, rye, rum, and the rest, in a growing list of 
mixed drinks. It lets you enjoy variety without changing your liquor; makes 
it possible for you to play the perfect host with but a single decanter. 
To show you how, we’ve prepared a booklet con- 
taining 19 SMIRNOFF recipes. Yours, free, by a 
writing Box 84, Station B, Montreal. Z 
VODKA 


THE GREATEST N 








